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For the Companion. | 


A DINNER AND A PROPOSAL. | 
My father was a city minister, and had a great 

many odd specimens of humanity constantly 
coming to him, either for pity or for counsel, 
aud sometimes for admiration. I remember 
once how our quiet Sabbath morning congrega- 
tion were startled, after the service commenced, 
py the sexton’s ushering a fine-looking man and 
woman fully to the head of the aisle. The gen- 
tleman was tall and portly, and singularly 
wessed in fine clothes of foreign make,—ruffled 
shirt, huge breastpin and an enormous bunch of 
seals hanging and jingling from his fob-chain. 

The lady was very handsome—a blonde of the 
purest type—although she must have been over 
forty years of age. She wore a black velvet pe- 
lisse, trimmed with chinchilla, a hat of the same 
fur, with plumes and costly jewelry. 

At the close of the sermon when the deacon 
passed the baize-covered plate for the ordinary 
collection, the stranger sprang to his feet, drew a 
lng crimson purse with gilt rings from his 
pocket, and laid down a “sovereign”. Then 
catching the departing plate, he held on to it till 
hehad picked out enough change to make the 
church ten cents richer! This he did with near- 
lya thousand eyes watching him! 

After the sermon, he walked composedly up 
the pulpit stairs and introduced himself to the 
ninister as ‘‘Dr. Jonas Friscomb, from the Royal 
College of Surgeons in Dublin,” who had come 
tocommence practice, and almost to redeem the 
American public from death! He wanted a pew 
in the church, and invited the pastor and his 
family to his house to dine the next day. 

The writer, then just peeping into girlhood, 
was one of the favored guests that day. 

The house looked just like its owners. It was 
blue, and scarlet, and gilt, from carpet to ceiling, 
aul the walls were hung with daubs in oil, such 
as degenerate Israelites were then hawking about 
the streets as “the works of the old masters.” 

The lady met us at the door, close behind the 
manservant. She wore another silk velvet pe- 
lisse and a gay cap; but had a red-bordered 
towel pinned up before her, as if just from some 
culinary employment! 

She greeted us most cordially, and made us 
take off hats, shawls and rubbers, in the parlor. 
The rosy-cheeked young waiter carried them up 
stairs, remarking as he went out,— 

“Deed, but it’s a fine lot o’ clothes they have, 
a’am.”” 

And he received no rebuke. 

While waiting for dinner the lady entertained 
ws by berating American servants (as if stupid 
ad insolent servants were a rara avis in the 
city of Dublin), and announced that she had just 
imported a “sweet and lovely Protestant cook,” 
who came in company with Peter, the doctor’s 
hephew, 

Well, the dinner hour came at last, heralded 

by fumes of turkey, game, beef, mutton and veg- 
tables of every name. The table was gorgeous; 
butthere was here and there a painful lack of 

‘“Mmething more important than bouquets and 

cut glass, 

A tall, graceful young man stood before the 
mantel-piece waiting to be introduced. He was 
“the loctor’s partner,” and it was plain to see 
he fespised, while he toadied to him. We 
thought this was “Peter.” 

We were now told to “scrabble into our chairs, 
% there might be a place too few, Peter was so 
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him here. I catch the genius of your country, 
and see that no work degrades a man here; so as 
we were in need of a man for the table and door, 
I thought he could serve a bit while I was mak- 
ing a doctor of him.” 

And all this time Peter stood bowing, and 
blushing, and holding the plate, while the doctor 
gesticulated with a small tea-knife and fork with 
which he was carving a twenty-pound turkey! 

“And as I was saying, Peter’s mother,” the 
doctor added. 

Here the flush on the face of the doctor’s wife 
told that she was vexed; and she cried out with 
much spirit, “Doctor, for Heaven’s sake carve 
that bird and keep your talk for dessert! Our 
friends don’t care who your relatives are or 
what trouble they are in.” 

The jolly doctor took the rebuke very meekly, 
waved his hand soothingly at his lady, and then 
rolling up his coatsleeves so as to show a finger’s 
length of shirt-sleeve, he gave a stab with the lit- 
tle knife into the deep breast of the turkey, and 
sent the oil spurting out as from a miniature 
hose! 

“Doctor, shall I ever teach you to carve like a 
gentleman?’ exclaimed Mrs. Friscomb. 

“No, my love, ’'m afraid not; but I'll try to 
carve like a man! I wasn’t rared a gentleman, 
but”’—— 

“Well, you needn’t boast of it!” cried the la- 
dy, a good deal disturbed. } 

“O yes, my love, I may in America! It’s the 
proudest boast of an American gentleman that 
he sprung from the dung-hill!” 

This was hews to us; but we kept still. 

‘Doctor, don’t flood that plate with gravy so! 
See, Peter, you miserable fellow, you’re losing 
your gravy on the carpet!” she shrieked. 

Poor Peter caught up the doctor’s napkin, and 
stooping down wiped the gravy off the rich Wil- 
ton carpet, and then off the edges of the over- 
flowing plate in his hand. 

Now came loud “Bow-wow-wows,” in the deep 
bass of a fox hound, and then in the shrill coun- 
ter of a_poodle—whose toes might have been 
trodden on—accompanied by vigorous scratch- 
ing on the polished mahogany door. 

Here the “partner” rose up coolly and let in 





stupid.” 
Then the servant was Peter as well as the 
Lephew. We were puzzled. 


While the doctor carved, Peter stood behind | 


chair, and as he took the first plate, the doc- 
wm said, “Steady now, my fellow, and see you 
: tspill gravy on the young ladies, 

Well, now, I don’t know as I ever introduced 
to you, friends,—he’s my sister’s son, from 
‘Mogorine, come out to ’bide with us like a 

‘on. His father, an honest travelling auctioneer, 
“eda bit ago, and I thought I'd make a man of 


two dogs, the pets of our host and hostess, about 
| Whom they kept up a continued quarrel. 

“Bull, go out, you nasty fellow, with your 
muddy feet!” cried the lady, slapping at him 
with her large napkin, and receiving a growl in 
return. 

“Cruel mistress!’ cried the doctor, soothingly, 
to the dog, as he dropped a bit of turkey on the 
carpet for him. This the little cur caught up; 
and then the indignant giant flew at him and 
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low, lie down!” and the lady caught up her pet, 
hid him under the table-cloth in her lap, and 
turned a torrent of wifely reproof on the master 
of Bull. 

As suon as the dogs wert quieted (which Was 
done by occasionally dropping sly bits of food to 
them on the carpet at one end, and on the velvet 
pelisse at the other), the dinner progressed. 
When the doctor was ready to commence eat- 
ing, the lady was in a full stream of conversation 
with the minister, about Lady Huntington and 
her free chapels for the common people. Soon 
the doctor found that he had no knife, as he had 
used the small one placed for him in carving the 
turkey. 

“Mrs. Friscomb,” he said, gently, “will you 
ring for a knife for me?” 

Peter had vanished. 

Mrs. F. looked at him but made no reply. “A 
gay young lord,” she continued, “once speaking 
of Lady Hunt’?—— 

“Mrs. Friscomb, will you get me a knife?’ in- 
terrupted our host. 

“Said, ‘I think if I were dying I should try to 
catch hold of her mantle and’ ”—— 

“Mrs. Friscomb, my love, are you deaf? I 
have no knife to eat my dinner. with!” 

Then the lady turned, cast a withering glance 
on him, and exclaimed,— 

“Doctor, ’m ashamed of your ill-manners, in- 
terrupting our conversation with your nonsense!’ 


| 


gan to descant on his practice, and described 
very graphically cases of sore eyes and cancers 
in which he had been very successful. 

That was not the day of specialties in the med- 
ical profession, and his many signs and diplomas 
stated that he was “Dentist, surgeon, oculist and 
general practitioner.’”? He proved it, for we had 
at table all the revolting particulars of a nose 
lost in a fight, which he had replaced by an arti- 
ficial one; of several jaws broken by ignorant 
American dentists, which he had set; and of 
eyes punched out in drunken brawls which he 
had replaced by glass ones. This pleased the la- 
dy, who described the part she took in the prac- 
tice, and related many ludicrous scenes in which 
they had figured, until they were both convulsed 
with laughter, and wept, and coughed, and used 
their napkins for pocket-handkerchiefs and the 
table-cloth for napkins. 

The wine-bottle (the embodiment of the serpent 
to us) came on next, and the doctor, the lady, 
the “partner” and Peter, with his white apron, 
standing behind his uncle’s chair, drank freely. 
We were thankful to leave this shoddy dinner- 
table and return home; which we did, little 
thinking how we were to be courted and petted 
by these new, strange parishioners. 

Far be it from us to tell of the evil and not of 
the good we found in Dr. and Mrs. Friscomb. 
They were odd and vulgar in dress and manners, 
and far below our standard in many things; but 
they were kind-hearted and generous beyond al- 
most any persons we have met in the wide world 
since. 

They were tender of Peter, who was at once 
man-servant and medical student; and their ser- 
vants were petted when well, and nursed when 
sick; and for beggars their house was a paradise. 

Their hospitality was boundless. Never was 
that flashy table laid but there was an extra 
plate on it, and patients as well as friends were 
always, after the drawing of a tooth or the appli- 
cation of the cupping-glasses, urged to stay and 
dine. 

The months passed away, and Christian ideas 
against the wine-bottle began to creep into the 
old man’s head, and he shut off his “partner’’ 
and Peter from this dangerous luxury, as one not 
calculated to make good American citizens of 
them. 

The doctor’s practice increased rapidly, and 
money flowed in upon him, and although he was 
strict to a farthing in business, he poured it out 
like a prince in charity. And his pastor’s family 
shared in his gifts, as did all whose cases came 
before him. 

If a man bore the name of “minister,” the doc- 
tor and his wife honored him above all the rich 
and great; and every agent for a religious society, 





The doctor looked blank and subdued for a 
moment; and we were getting into a gale, which 
was in danger of ending in rude laughter. We 
dared not look at each other, but, wondering by 
what sort of diplomacy he was to keep peace, 
and yet get his dinner, we glanced at him from 
under our eyelids. When lo! he drew a good- 
sized jackknife from his pocket, and with it at- 
tacked the muscular leg of the turkey, holding 
the bone meantime in his left hand. 

We were choking with laughter, which was 
only increased by the earnest tones of the lady. 

“She lived for heaven, did dear Lady Hunting- 
ton, and one of her preachers’—— 

“The partner,” (he seemed to have no other 
name,) now caught sight of the doctor’s inven- 
tion, and eried out, “Well, really, ‘necessity is 
the mother of invention.’ ” 

That was the signal for relief. He laughed, we 
laughed, and the good-natured old doctor 
laughed too. 


at the table. 








shook him by the ears. 
| 


or country parson begging for a poor church, was 
received as an angel, and entertained in their 
gaudy guest-chamber as long as he could be in- 
duced to remain. 

The minister’s daughters became very dear to 
the Friscombs, who had no children of their own; 
and the doctor admired them above other Amer- 
ican girls, all of whom he greatly admired, es- 
pecially when he knew that they could bake, iron 
and sweep. 

Peter was soon relieved from waiting on the 
table and blacking the boots. He was dressed 
up in flashy, ready-made clothes, and supplied 
with a gold watch and chain, and was seated op- 
posite to the “partner’’ at table. 

It now became his duty to hold the heads of 
patients, to stuff towels into their mouths, and the 





like tender ministries; and he won their love by 
the depth of his pity for them when under tor- 
| ture. 

“Poor darlin’, Heaven hilp ye!” he would ex- 


The lady, interrupted in her eulogy, turned a | claim, in his broad, Irish brogue (for his tongue 
terrific look on the offender and exclaimed, “I | had never been tamed in Dublin city) to the fair 
should think you’d be ashamed of such manners, | lady or the beautiful girl in the dentist’s chair. 
doctor!”’ and then continued her remarks on | Once his tender heart was so moved by a lady’s 
chapels for the poor, as coolly as if all was right | cries that he plead with the doctor thus: ‘Holt 


a bit, sir, and let the poor dear pluck up heart! 


At the first lull the doctor (gossip said he had | Please God to let me, ?d have every tuth in me 
The doctor shouted, “Bull, Bull, my dear fel-| been a horse and cow doctor in Ireland) now be- head pulled out to save her this!” 
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And he was always making peace between the 
doctor and his wife, who, although they really 
loved each other, were greatly given to domestic 
sparring. It was little wonder that they loved 
him, and regarded him, with his red cheeks and 
curly hair, as a model of manly beauty. 
saw grace in his clumsy tread, and heard music 
in his rough brogue, and called that saintly piety 
which was merely good-nature in him. 

Notwithstanding their own squabbles, both the 
doctor and his wife thought marrying the chief 
end of man and woman. 


They were apparently 
miserable because “the partner 


” did not marry, 
and were continually urging him to this step, as- 
suring him that Peter should bing home a wife 
as soon as he could pull a tooth expertly and fill 
one neatly. They had ardent ambition to help 


all the unfortunate single persons about them to | 


what they called “luck.” 
Nobody coukl know Peter without feeling an 
interest in his sincere good-nature and his thor- 


ough uprightness; and soon, like other young | 


people in the congregation, he was asked to call 
at his pastor’s house. 

He accepted the invitation time and again, and 
was shown into the study; but one night, on be- 
ing let in, he slipped something into the hand of 


the astonished servant, and whispered confiden- 
| 


tially in her ear,— 

“Put me into the parlor this time, maid!” 

A silver half-dollar was the “open sesame’ to 
Katy’s heart at any time; and she ushered him 
in where the sisters and several guests were sit- 
ting. Of course they were civil to him, and 
asked for his uncle, aunt, Bull and Nip. 

He was, however, very uncomfortable, some- 


times slipping nervously almost off his chair, | 


and again propping himself bolt upright against 
its back, like a wooden man, crossing one leg 
over the other, and the other over that, with the 
regularity and precision of a machine. 

He had announced on entering the room that 
he came on an errand for his uncle, but an hour 
passed, and he rose to go without having done it. 

When shown out, he said, nervously, “Good- 
night, miss; but it’s an awful night I have had 
on’t! I’m tremblin’ from the head to the foot of 
me e’en now, with fear o’ the blamin’ I’ll get from 
my uncle for not lavin’ his message.” 

“Leave it with me, Peter,” said the young lady, 
“and Pll deliver it when my father comes in.” 

“Noo, noo, miss, I'd die at yer feet with fright! 


It’s somethin’ fearful, itis. But heaven’s aboove 


us all, miss, and the Lord will uphold us so we | 


troosts in Him. Good-night, miss.” 


The young lady returned to her guests, won- 


dering what evil could have befallen the Irish | 


parishioners. Very soon the minister returned 
with two or three friends. 

There was a merry group chatting and laugh- 
ing in the parlor at ten o’clock, when there came 
a violent pull at the door-bell, and in a moment 
the Irish doctor bolted in, bringing Peter with 
him, much in the style that a policeman drags an 
unwilling culprit to .jail. 


“Noo, noo, doctor—uncle-—dear sir!’ eried Pe- 


ter, his face scarlet, as he struggled to get back | 


into the entry. “Let me go, for meercy’s 
and I'll serve ye to the end of me days!” 


sake, 


“Hush, there, you great sheep, and hold up 
your head like a man! I’m not to be trifled with 
thus, you young cub! Three times have I sent 
you here with a message, and each time ye'’ve 
come home without doing it. Up, now, and 
speak like a man, as I mean yez shall be if you 
*bide beneath my roof!” 

Still Peter struggled to eseape, and still the 
doctor held him with an iron grip, being appar- 
ently very angry. 

The pastor, pitying the poor youth, now inter- 
fered, and asked, “What is the trouble, doctor? 
I’m sure my young friend here 
done any thing wrong.” 

“Yes, sir, he has. Disobedience is sin; and he 
has persistently disobeyed my orders,—he that 
has ate my bread for well on to two years!” re- 
plied the doctor, with a mock frown. 


cannot have 


“Well, let me take you into my study and hear | 
the case alone, where the poor fellow will be | 


saved all this mortification,” said the minister. 

“No, indeed, my dear sir! it was just to morti- 
fy him afore all this company that I brought him 
back now,—to teach him a lesson. Sit down 
there, Peter, till I tell the company what a sheep 
you are!”’ he cried. 

Peter, in an agony of some sort, dropped into 
a chair, his flaxen hair wet about his temples, 


and his face shining as if it had just been var- | 


nished, 

“He’s gained the right, now, to call himself a 
‘dentist,’ sir, for he has pulled nineteen teeth, put 
seven in on pegs, filled twenty-one with platinum 
and three with gold. 
afore all these 
off, and secure 


I told him to come here 
fair maidens would be snapped 
one o’ them for his wife. 
every time I sent him, he’s sneaked into your 


They | 


| study without tellin’ my message at all, and I, 
|in the meantime, am the makin’ of him! The 
| next thing he’ll know they’! all be gone, and he’ll 
be left to whistle for a wife, or take some poor, 
useless thing that I wont have come! I can’t 
even find out, sir, which of the young ladies he 
wants.” 

“Probably he doesn’t know himself,” said the 
minister, laughing. ‘“‘Now [ll tell you what to 
do, doctor. 
Peter and the young folks settle this matter 
among themselves. I’m very sure if he compli- 
ments one of them by offering her his hand, he’ll 

jget a speedy answer. We old folks can’t lay 
down rules for young hearts, you know.” 

Very soon after that, Peter’s name was embla- 
zoned on a sign at one side of the front door, be- 
| side that of his uncle. But he never applied for 


a wife at that mifister’s house, which showed | 


his good sense in saving time better used in pull- 
ing and filling teeth. 

Soon after this remarkable adventure he 
“changed his religious views,” probably to avoid 
meeting this family and their guests oftener than 
was absolutely necessary. 
| same good man as before. 
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THE LOWLY SPIRIT. 

The lowly spirit God hath consecrated 
As His abiding rest, 

And angels by some patriarch’s tent have waited, 
When Kings had no such guests. 

The dew, that never wets the flinty mountain, 
Falls in the valley free; 

Bright verdure fringes the small desert fountain, 
But barren sand the sea. 


For the Companion. 
A DESERTER. 

“Yes, I’m a deserter; I suppose the name will 
stick to me as long as I live. [ve tried to run 
away from it, but it has followed me every- 
where; the world isn’t wide enough to hide a 
bad name in. I came out to California in hopes 

' to get rid of it, but I hadn’t been here a week be- 
fore I met one of my old army comrades, and 
| then of course it was all up with me. Sit down 
on that barrel and [ll tell you all about it; that 
is, if you care to hear.” 
| “T should like to hear about it,’’ said Benton, 
| taking the seat indicated, and which formed a 
part of the furniture of the log-cabin. “When I 
heard little Frisbee talking it over down to the 
tavern, I thought ’twas all a lie, and I told him 
So. 


‘twas true, why, then, I s’pose it was, but I 
| wouldn’t have believed it from anybody else.” 
“Yes, it’s true, Benton,” said the other, 
mournfully; “but I thank vou for defending me 
all the same. Whether I deserve to have a good 
word spoken for me you shall judge; I’ve never 
| been able to make up my mind on the subject 


| myself. It doesn’t seem to me that ’ma cow- 
| ard,—then why did IT run away? I thought I 


loved my country, and yet I disgraced the flag, 

which a man ought to be willing to die for. 
Shall I light the lamp before I begin?” 

| “No; the moon gives light enough.” 

“And perhaps, too, my story is best told in the 
| dark,” added the other. “Well, I was, as you 
| know, born in New England. There are thou- 
; sands of just such homes as mine there, but 
none of them could ever look to me like that old 
| red farm-house, where I first saw the light, and 
where I lived till I was éighteen years of age. 

“T was only sixteen when the news came that 
Beauregard had fired on Fort Sumter. I should 
| have shouldered my musket and gone out with 
| the first regiment if mother had been willing; 
| but she said no. I was too young; I might go 
| when I was eighteen, but not before. 
| “*Pooh, the war ’ll be all over by that time,’ 
| said I. 
} I hope it will,’ said she. 
| “Wiser folks than we were thought the same, 
| you remember, but when the time came round, 
| they found they had been vastly mistaken, and 
the end seemed further off than ever. So the 


| 


office and enlisted. When I told mother what I 
had done, she said,— 

“It’s what I’ve expected, Johnny.’ 

“*And what you wished,. isn’t it, mother? 
I can’t say that, and yet I believe I should 
| go myself if I were a man,’ said she. 
| “*Three cheers for you, mother,’ said I, laugh- 
| ing. 


ra 





*You’re the true blue.’ 

“From that time till I bade her good-by, a fort- 
| night later, I never saw her show any signs of 
| being down-hearted, or heard her speak a dis- 

| couraging word. 

| “The morning I went away, Fremember I had 
been strutting round the room in my new uni- 
form, as proud as a peacock. I said to her, ‘I 


yet.’ 


very day I was eighteen I went to the recruiting | 


Go home like a good man, and let | 


‘Ask him,’ says he; so I did, and if you say | 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


“‘T hope I shall hear of you as a faithful sol- 
dier, at all events,’ said she. 
“T have thought of what she said a good many 
times since. 
| “We were stationed at Washington at first, 
and there I realized all that I had ever imagined 
of the romance of a soldier’s life. Every thing 
| was new and wonderful to us, while we our- 
| selves were objects of interest to the inhabitants 
of the city, for by that time those who sympa- 
thized with the South had either left the city, or 
if any remained they kept their opinions to them- 
selves. 
“Every day we had visits from beautiful la- 
dies, and from members of Congress and other 


high dignitaries, and once Father Abraham him- | 


self came to see us. That was a great day for us, 
I can tell you. 


“Still this wasn’t just what we came out for, 
and we began to be impatient to get into active 
| service; so when at last the order came to move 
| to the front, our joy knew no bounds. We threw 
| Up our caps and shouted with excitement. The 
| next day we bade farewell to Washington, to see 


But he remained the | it no inore till the war should be ended, if ever. 


| “After this we had some pretty hard fighting, 

and I’m free to confess, that I never went into a 
battle without some trepidation, which was soon 
lost, however, in a fury of excitement. This 
may have been cowardice, but P’ve heard brave 
men own to the same thing. 

“At Gettysburg we had the misfortune to lose 


our captain; Jennings and I were near him when | 


| he fell, and, as in duty bound, we picked him up 
and were carrying him to the rear, when along 
caine Lieut. Jones, and ordered us back to the 
front, threatening to shoot us if we didn’t obey. 

| “Ofcourse we had no choice but to obey our 
| Superior officer, and went back without a word. 
| Lieut. Jones, so we heard afterwards, had the 
body carried to a house, and stayed there with 
it till the battle was pretty much over. Yet he 
made it appear that he was fighting by the cap- 
tain’s side when he fell, was complimented by 
our colonel on his bravery, and finally promoted 
to the captaincy. 

“That was a sad day for us, I tell you, for 
there wasn’t one in the company but hated the 
man for his domineering ways, and now that he 
had us in his power, he was worse than ever. 





“He never spoke to us without an oath, and 
often the oath was accompanied by a stroke 
| with the flat of his sword. He punished us 
}eruelly for the slightest offence, the most com- 
mon being disrespect to himself, as our superior 
officer, and as he was sole judge of what consti- 
tuted this offence, some of us were in the cala- 
boose most of the time. He kept Jennings tied 
up by the thumbs twelve hours on the stretch 
once, and the poor boy fainted when they cut the 
cords. 





“In short, he made our lives miserable by his 
petty persecutions. There was no way of re- 
dress, or if there was we did not know of it, so 
we bore our troubles as well as we could, but it 
has always been a wonder to me that some of 
those desperate men, of whom there was a few in 
our company, didn’t shoot him in the midst of a 
battle, for who would have been the wiser? 

“In May, 1864, came the terrible fighting in 
the Wilderness and along the Rapidan. At the 
close of the third day, Jennings and I were both 
pretty well exhausted, and, having straggled out 
of the lines, lay down to rest on the edge of the 
wood, where we happened to be. 

“‘T couldn't go astep further to save the United 
States,’ said Jennings. 

“Nor [ either,’ said I, and that was the last 
we knew till morning. 

“I give you my word that neither then nor the 
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And | mean you shall hear of me as a dashing officer, | us missing or dead,’ said he. 


| reveille to rouse us from our morning dreams, 
| no tattoo to beat us back to quarters at night, 
j and above all, no Capt. Jones to torture us for 


two or three days that followed did the idea of 
deserting enter our heads; but we felt much as 
the truant school-boy does, when he has got be- 
yond the reach of the school-bell. There was no 


fancied delinquencies and make our lives a bur- 
den to us. 

“Then, too, we had seen enough of bloodshed 
to make us heart-sick, but not enough to harden 
us, so, taking all things together, we just wan- 
deved on and on till we got so far that we began 
to realize the peril of going back. 

“Jennings spoke it out first. 

“ ‘Carew,’ said he, ‘do you Know what they’ll 
call us in camp ” 

“Do you mean deserters? said I, frightened 
at the sound of the word. 

“He nodded. 
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' short-sighted as well, and so we soon found ty 
our cost, for where could we go for safety? jj 
among the rebels, we were prisoners of war, jf 
we fell into the hands of the federalists, we 
should be arrested as deserters; so we were 
tween two fires. 

“Our sufferings during the months that {fo}. 
lowed I cannot describe to you—sufferings whic) 
; made our camp life seem absolute luxury, |, 

the words of Scripture, we wandered in the wij. 
| derness in a solitary way—we hid ourselves jn 
| dens and caves of the earth. Often we were oy 
| the point of starvation. Once our only food for 
| three days was a few green persimmons—yoy 
| know what they are. 
| “Of my home I thought constantly—that home 
|to which I never expected to return—and py 
mother’s last words were continually sounding ie 
my ears—‘I hope I shall hear of you as a faithfy 
soldier” And [ envied those of my company 
who had gone down in the fight, to live forever 
in the gratitude of their country. 

“We both suffered terribly from malaria, and 
in the fall Jennings got a hard cough. He said 
several of his family had died with consumption, 
so I knew well enough what the end would be, 

“When he got so feeble he couldn’t walk, | 
}made him as comfortable as I could in a eaye, 
| the entrance to which I concealed by branches of 

trees. But of course this could not continuea 
great while without attracting observation; and 
| one night when I returned from a foraging expe. 
dition, I found a party of United States officers 
in the cave. I wasn’t sorry, for it made little 
difference what happened then. 

“They took us to headquarters, and we were 
immediately tried by court martial. I paid no 
attention to the proceedings, for I supposed there 
could be but one termination; but by-and-by an 
officer came and put his hand on my shoulder. 

* When is it to be?’ I asked, looking up, 

“When is what to be?’ said he. 

“*The execution,’ said I. 

«Not at all,’ said he, and, if you'll believe it, 
there were tears in his eyes. 

“We were taken to the hospital, and Jennings 
died in a few days, but I wasn’t so lucky. I saw 
an account of our trial in a newspaper after- 
wards, and there I learned that we were let off 
on account of our miserable condition, our youth, 
and the approaching end of the war. 

“T pictured to myself my mother’s feelings 
when she should read this report; but she was 
spared the trial. One of the boys from our town 
told me that she had died two months before; his 
sister had written him to that effect. She died 
believing that I was a ‘faithful soldier; so I had 
that consolation. 

“T went back to the old red farm-house, which 
was mine now, expecting to pass my life there; 
but it wouldn’t do; there was too much to remind 
me of my crime. To be sure, nobody taunted 
me with it openly, but I was never allowed to 
forget it, for all that. 

“When the grand reception was given to my 
returning comrades, do you think I couldn't read 
the looks people cast at me—me in my citizen's 
dress? Election day I went to the polls with the 
rest, and I overheard these words,— 

“‘Has the law forbidding deserters to vote 
been repealed ?” 

“T slunk home and shut myself up in my house. 

“I bore all these things as long as I could, and 
then I sold out and became a wanderer over the 
face of the earth, but I have never yet been able 
to go so far that my name didn’t follow me; I 
don’t believe I ever shall.” 

“No, but you can do better,” said Benton. 

“How ?” said Carew. 

“Live it down; stay where you are; turn neither 
to the right hand nor to the left, however tongues 
may wag, and by-and-by everybody will see that 
you are no coward, as Ido now. Your hand, my 
boy.” 

“Thanks, Benton. 
face the world.” 


—— (oo 


DO ANTS HAVE A RELIGION? 

The ancient Egyptians worshipped the scare 
beus or beetle. Certainly it cannot be more fool- 
ish for ants to do the same. 

Ants in their organized communities present 
the curious spectacle of insect civilization. Nat 
uralists are now asking whether these communr 
ties do not make progress in civilization anala- 
gous to that made by communities of men. The 
idea that one ant-hill may acquire a greater ma 
tery of the science of aphis-breeding or broader 
views of the duty of brown ants towards the 


With one to trust me, I can 


black ants than another ant-hill is sufficiently 





“ Well?’ said I. 

“*The punishment is death,’ said he. 

“*And disgrace,’ said I. | 
“If we don’t go back at all, they’ll only report | 


“Now all this was wrong, and foolish, and 


amusing; but Sir John Lubbock actually sug 
gests that the ants may have a religion, and that 
this religion consists in the worship of 4 peculiar 
species of blind beetle, which is foun: in ant 
| nests, and is treated by the ants with extraordi- 
nary care and respect. This suggestion has #* 
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rete good deal of attention in London, and had so gaya time. My uncle, so grave and gentle 
the Spectator comments upon it without any dis- | among his patients, was like a boy among children, 
slay of skepticism or any attempt to turn the | He was always devising some little game or surprise 
wligious prejudices of the ants into ridicule. onli ONE ES @ See Sh Te es a, Oe 
I gray old trees; now an excursion by moonlight ora 
oe | sail on the river. My versatility of talent pleased 
For the Companion. | my cousins, and even my uncle and aunt, the latter | 
HOW I WAS CURED. | of whom I overheard say that “sister Sarah had a | 
| remarkably clever girl.” | 
In the year 1845 my father took me on a long-| Alone with the children, I imitated everybody I | 
jromised journey of nearly two hundred miles, to | saw; Betchrand, the old blind piper, and the deaf 
yisit some relatives in Wales. The trip was ade-| postman, the poky little old woman who kept a} 
jightful one, and although we travelled forty miles | crockery shop, and other notabilities, till I made | 
overa wild country by stage-coach, I enjoyed it all | them scream with delight. Sometimes I remembered | 
theway. On every hand the natural beauty of the | my mother’s caution in the midst of paroxysms of | 
wenery Was great, and every now and then we mirth, but I was giddy with success, and proud of | 
| my versatility. J | 


stopped at some charming inn. 
| Anenchanting three months’ visit came at last to | 





One of these inns hung under the brow of a great 
nountain,—that is, it seemed to hang,—perched as | an end. I had learned a good deal in that time, and 
it was on one of the mighty shelves of rock, and a | had listened to some gossip concerning our family. 
white, winding road ran around it. The house | Strange stories had been told me of a young brother 
wemed composed of little boxes, each box railed | of my father, who had been very wild and peculiar 
rund by balconies, and the general appearance was | in his habits, and they gave me a vivid dislilte for 
slight, charming and dangerous, that for some | Uncle Barnard, as he was called. 
time Leould not persuade myself that it was really! My father could not come for me, and great was 
the reso: for travellers that it claimed to be. | my grief thereat. I could stay a month or two longer, 

[felt like a bird in an eyrie, as in the morning I | or [-could come on alone the greater part of the way. 
stepped out upon one of the balconies, and gazed | The journey could not be an unpleasant one, as all 
upon heights and depths, and glories of color, and | the drivers knew my father. The weightiest consid- 
wealth of woods, and water, and sky; saw great trees | eration of all, however, was that a little new brother 
growing far beyond the reach of human foot, | had come in my absence, and that decided me to go. 
watched the luminous shadows sliding from point to | The parting with my cousins was very sad. I kept 
point, and held on hard to the slight rail that seemed my veil down for miles, and was the only occupant 
w frail a protection, of the coach for several hours. At last the vehicle 

There was the mistress bringing a great pan of | began to fill up. A courteous gentleman took his 
snow-white eggs from the poultry yard; there was | seat beside me and attended to all my wants, for we 
the hosiler, with an unpronounceable name, leading a sudden friends. 











out the stout horses; there were three or four maids, * The next day we had grown very intimate indeed. 
laughing, rosy and, bare-armed, with prodigious |] told him all about my cousins, my wncle’s prac- 
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was no danger, and that the catamount stories were 
all fables. 





hovel. Then there was silence for a few moments, 
as if the beast were looking in. Link’s hair fairly 
rose. A minute later the beast began to scratch and 
In this shanty they had stored a barrel, partly full of | dig with its claws. He could hear them cut into the 
salt pork, a bag of floor, also coffee and sugar. All | dry spruce log, and the bits of bark and slivers rattle 
the lad would have to do would be to cook his food | down, 
and watch the cattle. He could fish and set traps as | Then there would be silence again for a moment, 
muchas he pleased. This had an attraction for him, | then a sniff; and then the digging was rc sumed more 
and he concluded to stay. eagerly than before. But, as the logs were quite 
The first day after he had been left alone passed | thick, Link’s courage rose a little, and his hair be- 
very pleasantly. He caught a number of trout to came straighter. He determined to give the brute a 
fry with his salt pork; for Link had not yet learned | taste of the fork. 
to eat his pork raw, as the others did. Some little light from without glimmered through 
As evening approached, he felt a little lonesome ; | the cracks between the logs. Link could just sce the 
but he drove the oxen up close to the shanty, built a | animal’s shadow. Stepping lightly forward, pitch- 
good fire in the stove; then cutting a stout prop, | fork in hand, he waited till he thought the creature 
brought it into the hut and braced the door with it. | was sniffing at the chink, then he jabbed at it with 
It was a door made of rough hemlock boards and | the fork. The tines went through the crack. One of 
hung on hinges of leather. them stuck into what seemed a soft substance. In an 
There was a“bunk”’ of hay in the shanty and sev- | instant there was a sharp yawl! The animal jumped 
eral old blankets. It was not quite a pleasant | away, with a muttered growl. 
thought, the fact that he was alone, ten miles from Link peeped through the cracks. He could dimly 
any human habitation, but he could hear the oxen | perceive the creature at a little distance, rubbing its 
chewing their cuds just outside, which seemed like | nose with one paw. Presently it began to snecze— 
company, and he hada very comfortable bed in the | Sp-shih! Sp-shih! which may have been from the 
hay. Soon growing drowsy, he dropped asleep and | blood trickling in its nostrils. 
slept soundly—so soundly that it was daylight when For a long while it kept mumbling and licking its 
he awoke. The oxen were near by. He could hear | lips, growling to itself; then, after a time, sat down 
them grubbing the grass. | on its fore feet, like a house-cat, to watch. 
It seemed to him that his fears had been very fool-| For more than an hour Link could sce the pale 
ish on the previous evening. He kicked away his | glare of its savage eyes as it crouched there. 
big prop and proceeded to get breakfast, which con- It was now near morning, and would soon be light: 
sisted of fried pork and trout, saleratus biscuits and | As the dawn crept up, Link could see the outlines of 
cotfee. 


the animal’s body grow more distinct—a long, lathy, 
That forenoon he saw a hedgehog up in a tall pop- | gray beast, with a large, fierce head and cat-like cars, 
lar tree, eating the bark. Fetching an axe from the As it became light, the animal started up suddenly, 
shanty, he felled the poplar; the fall of which killed 


uttered a querulous ery, then, rising on its hind Icga, 
the hedgehog. In the afternoon he made a dinner | deliberately sharpened its long claws against the 


There was a log shanty with an old stove in it, 
over which the hay-makers had cooked their food. 








of hedgehog pork. 


breadth of shoulders, and seeming to do whatever | 
they undertook to do with easy, off-hand skill that | 
made their work appear like child’s play. There 
were the cows waiting for the bars to be let down, 
wd the stables with their doors thrown wide open. 

Delicious scents of sweet, well-cured hay and 
clover, mingled with the odors from the kitchen 

where chickens were roasting at the fire and herbs 
boiling in the pot. Beyond, stretched green mead- 
ows and gardens brightened by the enclosures near 
at hand. 

I told my father that I should like to stay in such 
a place fomver, if only mother and the children 
could be with us; but as soon as breakfast was over, 
the great lumbering coach appeared at the door, and 
we bade good-by to this delightful spot. 

That day we drove through wilder passes than be- 
fore, and saw upon many a height the ruins of old 
feudal castles, every one of which I wanted person- 
ally to inspect. 

At last we came to the little village to where we 
were journeying, and soon drew up to the house of 
my Uncle Henry, my mother’s youngest brother. 

He was a very skilful surgeon, and had an im- 
mense practice ; had been in Wales for ten years and 

could talk Welsh like a native. His residence 
wemed to my eyes like the finest palace in London, 
twas such a mighty pile, but 1 found afterwards 

thatnearly half of it was used as a hospital, though 
that part was entirely disconnected from the rooms 
occupied by my uncle’s family. 

Iwas at that time a very unfortunate young lady, 
and to use an old phrase, wore my heart in my 
sleeve, having the thoughtless and indiscreet habit 
of telling all I knew. 

My mother cautioned me as I set out on my visit. 

“Now Kate,” she said, “you are going among 
strangers, and you must be careful how you talk. 
Remember home-affairs are not to be mentioned, ex- 
ceptin a general way, and above all things, do try 
to repress your practice of making sport. If you do 
not, depend upon it, you will receive some mortify- 
ing lesson that you will not soon forget. 

Of course I promised faithfully, meaning to keep 
my promise, and of course, after the bitterness of 
parting was over, it did not again occur to me. 

Iwas met in my uncle’s halls—literally “marble 
halls”—by a bevy of young girls, two younger and 
two older than myself, and one about my own age. 
How charming they looked, with their fresh faces 
and bright curls! They almost carried me up to 
their room, chattering like so many noisy magpies. 
The room seemed more like an immense hall than a 
bedchamber, and I saw five beautifully-adorned beds 
in a3 many recesses. 

“We are all to sleep here!” laughed Anne, the 
youngest; ‘“‘and we do have such fun by moonlight, 
because then we need not draw the curtains unless 
we like.” 

She touched a tasselled cord, and instantly a cur- 
tain glided noiselessly between mee and the rest. 
There were five or six curtains in all, and the effect 
Was quite magical. 

“You see we can use this room for so many things,” 
said the voluble Anne. “Sometimes we act out the 
stories in our books, and sometimes we have charades, 
and statues, and tableaux. It is the largest room in 
the house except the dining-room. See what beau- 
tiful views from the windows!” 

Beautiful indeed! 


light, 


My father left me on the following week. I was 
almost tempted to go back with him, for I had never 


fields, hills and valleys, radiant 
under the wonderfully white rays of the Welsh moon- 


tice, and talked with the volubility of a girl of four- 
teen about home-affairs. Led insensibly on, I even 
imparted to him the fact that I had an Uncle Ber- 
nard in the army who had been very wild, who 
squinted, who had a bad temper, who was coming 
home on leave, and whom I was sure I should hate. 
I noticed that the stranger drew himself up at that 
and was very reticent, but this did not impress me, 
as I was now nearing home and thinking eagerly 
about it. 

At last there was the depot; there were the familiar 
faces, my father’s among them. : 

“Why, Bernard, old fellow!” cried my father sud- 
denly, after he hadkissed me. I turned, half-fright- 
ened, and there, holding my father warmly by the 
hand, his’ handsome face all alight, stood my com- 
panion and the confidant of my miserable scandal! 

I have never forgotten the horror of that moment; 
I never shall, and never wish to. I do not “‘wear my 
heart upon my sleeve”’ now, and that was how I was 
cured, 


—_——_+o>—- 


For the Companion. 


LINK BROOKS’ STORY. 





For several years B Meadow, Maine, has been said 
to be the resort of a panther. 
Two hunters, named Moss and Sargeant, say that 
they one day came upon the creature stretched out 
asleep on an old pine log. To their excited eyes its 
head assumed the size of a bushel-basket! They 
crept away on tiptoe, and kept from the locality 
ever afterwards. 

A young man named Fuller, while tending traps 
in this region, was, as he thinks, followed by the 
same annimal one afternoon. As he crossed the 





During the day the oxen wandered to the foot of 
the meadow, nearly a mile below the’ shanty; and as 
there was much better feed there, the young herds- | 0: 
man thought that he would not drive them back at | n 
night, just for their company. He had as lief stay | o 
alone, he said to himself; and as he had burned up } 
his door-prop while getting dinner, he concluded 
that it would do as well to stand the axe against the 
door. He was getting braver. 

But just as he was beginning to doze that evening, 
he heard a very strange sound, a mournful cry; at 
least he remembered thinking he had heard it, or 
else he had dreamed of it. There was no such un- 
certainty, however, about the noise which awoke 
him some hours later, for he jumped to his feet be- 
fore his eyes were faily open! There was a furious 
racket on the dry “splits” of the roof overhead! If 
half-a-dozen boys had been scuffling up there they 
would hardly have raised a greater clatter, so Link 
says. 

He sprang to the door and placed his back against 
it, then from pure fright he began to cry for help, 
though he knew that no one could hear him. The 
creature stopped scratching up the ‘splits’ and 
snuffed. Link shouted again; and seizing the axe, 
hit up against the shingle roof with might and main. 
At the first stroke he heard a spit! then the animal 
jumped down and ran off. The ground jarred when 
the creature leaped from the roof as sensibly as if a 
man had jumped upon it. 

Link stood breathless, listening. He hoped he 
had frightened the creature away. All at once he 
heard it snuffing at the door not a foot from his legs! 
In a perfect frenzy of fear, he screamed again, and 
battered the axe against the old door. Again he 
heard the beast leap back. : 

Turning partially round, the frightened boy peered 
anxiously out through the cracks, and thought he 
could see two pale spots glowing at a little distance. 
He screamed again through the cracks, and kicked 
and thumped the door. The fearful spots bobbed 
out of sight; but a minute after he heard the sniff- 
ing noise again at the chinks between the logs on 
the other side. 

The moment he heard it he threw the axe in the 
direction, hitting the stove, Knocking off the teaket- 
tle and setting the covers and baker-sheets flying. 
Again the creature spit and ran off. 

Hitting the stove made Link think of kindling a 
fire, which he hoped would scare away the prowler. 
The pork-barrel sat within reach. With desperate 
strength, he pulled it against the door, then stood 
the chopping-block against it. 

To light aroll of birch-bark and put it into the 
stove, and then pile in chips and slivers, took but a 
moment. The stove was soon drawing briskly. But 





river to go home, he heard a fearful scream; and 
supposed that the creature had been on his track, 
and on coming to the stream had given vent to its 
anger in the cry he heard. Fuller was not a little 
alarmed, and ran for several miles. 

Others have from time to time heard, or fancied 
that they heard, its lonely cries, particularly upon 
moonlight nights late in the fall. 

But my story is of a young man named Lincoln 
Brooks, who spent several days and nights at the 
meadow last summer (1873) watching oxen. Though 
the township indicated by the letter B on the State 
map is still uninhabited, and for the most part heav- 
ily wooded, there is a natural meadow along the 
stream which the lumbermen have enlarged, on 
which to raise hay for their logging camps. 





be 


to make the best of my visit. 


fore been separated from either of my parents; but 
I conquered my desire, sent messages to my little sis- 
ters and my big brothers, ran away at the last and | the animals were left to graze for a week. 
had a good cry, then washed my face and prepared 


In the latter part of July, a party was sent to this 
| meadow to cut and stack the grass. Oxen were used, | pitchfork and stood on his defence. 
and there being good feed after the hay was stacked, 

Young 
| Brooks made one of the haying party, and was Icft 
| to watch the oxen with no other weapon of defence | the side of the cabin. 
And the best it was, for in all my life I had never than pitchforks and axes, The men told him there! him, probably; but after a time Link heard its nose | with his waist-cloth—a very dirty one—and a c~iver 


there were only a few sticks of wood in the shanty. 
Link recovered the :txe and split up the chopping- 
block, and when that was burned, he thrust in the 
hay and the old dry fir and hemlock boughs which 
lay in the bunk. These latter burned with a great 
| snapping and crackling, but they soon gave out. 





So long as he kept the stove hot and roaring he 
| heard no sounds outside his hut. The beast evidently 
| saw the glare and did not dare approach. But soon 
after the boughs stopped crackling the frightened 
| boy heard stealthy footsteps outside reconnoitering. 
There was a long butcher-knife in the shanty, used 
| for cutting the pork, and a pitchfork. He opened 
| the stove, and by the faint glow of the embers drove, | 
with the aid of the axe, the knife into the door-post. | 
| so as to hold the door more securely. Then, laying | 
| the axe across the top of the pork-barrel, he took the 
If the animal 
| attempted to break in, he meant like a valiant knight | 





| . : 
The creature @#d not immediately venture np to 


smartly. 


to defend his castle. | 


The smell of the fire restrained | 


trunk of a large hemlock, making the bark tly 
This done, it walked slowly away. 

Link saw it jump the stream and go into the woods 
n the further side of the meadow. He waited a few 
rinutes, then cautiously opening the door, slipped 
ut, and, getting into the “wood road,” ran for the 


settlements as fast as he could. 


In a couple of hours he reached the “cleared lands” 


with his story. 


Some men went in after the oxen that afternoon. 


The bovines were found peacefully grazing on the 
meadow. 
least. 
caught watching oxen on B Meadow again without 
a gun. 


The creature had not molested them, at 
But Link is pretty sure that he shall not be 
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For the Companion. 


AN INCIDENT OF FRONTIER LIFE. 





In the fight which happened near Fort Bowie, in 
Arizona, some time since, a company of cavalry 
surprised a band of Apaches that had just made a 
successful raid upon a neighboring ranche and were 
driving off a herd of stock. 

The savages scattered as the cavalry charged them, 
and the ground being very rough, and near a line of 
rocky “mesa”’ (crags), they all escaped save a single 
boy, who in running, fell into a little arroya (gully), 
and was surrounded by the troops before he could 
regain his legs. 

Seeing that he could not get away, the youthful 
savage crept under the bank of the arroya, at a 
place where it was overhung with bunch-grass and 
wild vines, and lay still, hoping, perhaps, to escape 
notice. 

The lieutenant in command, with several of the 
men, sprang from their saddles and leaped down 
into the gully to seize him. And they came near 
paying for their temerity ; for no sooner did the little 
warrior see himself discovc red, than he sprang out 
and instantly shot an arrow so closely as to graze 
the lieutenant’s face. One of the dragoons raised 
his sabre to strike; but the officer checked him. 

The little fighter was seized and bound, A halter 
was then knotted around his neck and made fast to 
a ring in the lieutenant’s saddle; and in this way he 
was led back to the fort. 

So far as could be judged from the boy's looks and 
size, he was about twelve or thirteen years old. His 
bow was not more than half as large as the ordinary 
boy of the Apache brave, but was a vcry pretty one, 
made of two strips of suaro fibre, wound with green 
hide. His hair was tied up and plumed with hawk 
feathers after the fashion of the Apache. 

From a belt of horse-hide about his waist hung a 
sheath-knife of fine pattern, evidently a purchase 
(or perhaps it was stolen) from some trader at Fron- 
teras. His moceasons were of mule skin. These, 
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and strap with three iron-headed arrows, com- 
prised his entire outfit, 

Above his hips, his body and arms were bare, 
as were also his legs. Across cach breast were 
three tattooed bars or stripes, and the same num- 
ber upon each check. 

It is not the usual practice of the Apaches to 
take boys so young on their predatory forays; 
and this circumstance, together with his knife 
and bow, Jed the men to think that he was the 
son of the Pinal chief, Kuchies, thus early taken 
upon the war-path. 

He was questioned, but not a lisp escaped him. 
During all the time he was at the fort he never 
uttered an audible word. But he would watch 
every movement of his captors with an eye as in- 
tent as that of a wild beast inatrap. He evi- 
dently expected to be tortured; and had seeming- 
ly made up his mind to die like the stolid little 
warrior that he was. 

The thought it would be well to 
keep him and use him as a hostage for the good 
behavior of the Pinal chicf. It was thought he 
might perhaps be used to advantage in making 
a treaty with the Apaches. 


licutenant 


Accordingly he was taken to a small guard- 
house, or rather sentry-box, near the horse-cor- 
ral. This building had but a single room; and 
the one diminutive window was furnished with 
a strong shutter, 

In this box little ““Kuchies, Jr.,” as the soldiers 
called him, was locked up for the night. The 
licutenant took his bow and arrows, and hung 
them up in his own quarters. 
the window was barred. 


The shutter on 


A little after daybreak one of the sentries saw 


somcthing--a sinall, dark object—seudding away 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. | 


silent as a little sphinx, but kept the same watch-| his mill, which interfered with the beautiful 


ful eye upon every movement. 


If he had immediately made off on getting 


prospect from the Potsdam palace. The courts 
decided in favor of the subject against the sover- 


| loose he would undoubtedly have escaped. Per- | eign. The story is a capital one, if it were only 


| haps he deemed it a disgrace to go back without 
his weapons. 


| His hands were tied behind him, and he was | 


put back into the old sentry-box; and to 
;make his escape impossible, a large rope was 
| passed within his hands behind, and knotted se- 
| curely into a staple in the side of the building. 
The hole he had dug under the sill was filled up 
with large stones wedged in with iron crows. 
The lieutenant was determined to keep him. His 
knife and bow were locked up in a large chest. 

Apparently these precautions were sufficient. 

Little Kuchies was found sitting as they had 
left him, next morning, silent and watchful as 
ever. Food was brought into him. He would 
not touch it while the lieutenant was near, but he 
ate ravenously when left alone. 

The night following was wet and very dark. 
How strict sentinel duty the soldiers at Fort 
Bowie were accustomed to do rainy nights we of 


course have no means of ascertaining. But as 


the late gray of morning began to make objects 
dimly visible, it was discovered that the gate of 
the horse-corral was open, and that two or three 
horses had already come out! 





across the bare hillside to the west and right of 
“Helen's Dome” He called to the | 
corporal of the guard, and told him he thought | 
Kuehias, 


(mountain). 
Jr., had escaped. The corporal ran to 
the guard-box and opened the shutter. 
was 


The box | 
empty! | 
the flat stones, which | 
served as a floor, had been dug up and a pile of 
dirt Yay near by. The little seamp had dug out 
under the sill! 


On one side several of 


The licutcnant instantly ordered out a mount- 


ed party, who pave chase. The little savage, 
however, had now turned the base of the moun- 


tain, and passed from sight. But on coming up 
the slope the cavalry men soon espied him, run- | 
ning across the bare gravel plain about a mile 
beyond, Had there been bushes or thickets, the 
boy might casily have escaped; but the barren 
“playa” (flat) refused to hide him. 

As soon, however, as he had heard the dra- 
goons, he ran for 2 small cluster of ynecas (Span- 
ish bayonets) and crept under the long-pointed 
leaves, where he lay still as a mouse. 





Making a circuit, the cavalry closed in around | 
him, and riding up within a few rods, ordered | 
him Probably the boy did not | 
raid. Notan inch did he move! 
They called to him repeatedly, but he would not | 


stir! 


to come out. 
Inow what they 








One of the horsemen then drew his sabre and 
rode forward. Instantly an arrow leaped out 
from among the leaves and struck the horse in 


the neck, inflicting a serious wound, | 


| 


Vive or six of the men then dismounted and 
made a quick rush upon him, Another arrow 
flew, but it was dodged, and the juvenile brave | 
Was again seized and bound—not before he had | 
drawn his knife, however, and made frantic at- | 
tempts to cut his captors, 

After digging out of his prison, the young | 
Apache must have crept into the officers’ quar- | 
ters, and repossessed himself of his knife and | 
bow. Yet not a soul had seen or heard him. | 
The night was moonless, however; and it was | 
remembered that he had seen where the lieuten- | 
ant hung the articles. 

The boy was again questioned by means of an 
old pioneer who could speak the Apache lan- 





A sentinel’s beat was within a hundred yards 
and a patrol made (or was supposed to make) 
the round of the corral every hour. Further- 
more, the gate was furnished with a strong lock; 
but it came out that this had been broken nearly 
a month before and had not been repaired. 

As soon as it was discovered that the horses 
were gone, there was a general stir. 

“It’s that little serpent of an Apache!” 
claimed the licutenant. And so it proved. 

The horses were all found save one—the lieu- 
tenant’s. This was a remarkably fine animal 
for Arizona; in short, the best one of the lot. 
The old sentry-box was empty again. 


ex- 


There was 
a fragment or two of rope lying on the floor, and 
another heap of stones and dirt at one side, but 
no “Kuchies, Jr.” 

A party was immediately dispatched to scour 
the country about the fort and beyond “Helen’s 
Dome.” Fresh horse tracks were discovered, 
and traced as far as the entrance to Apache Pass, 
where the trail was abandoned. No other sign 
nor trace of little Kuchies, or the lieutenant’s 
horse, was ever seen. It was plain that he had 
been too smart for his captors. 

From the fragment of rope, it was thought that 
the boy had gnawed off the large rope which 
held him to the staple. But how he had con- 
trived to gnaw off the rope which bound his 
hands together behind his back was not so evi- 
dent. It was suggested, however, that after get- 
ting loose from the staple he may have turned 
himself through his hands so as to bring them in 
front of him. This problem we leave to those of 
our boy readers who may have had experience 
in that sort of thing. 

Probably he made a halter or bridle of the 
ropes that had been used to bind him, with which 
he managed to ride the lieutenant’s horse. 

The chagrin of that worthy officer can better 
be imagined than described. Ever after this in- 
cident he was accustomed to say, “Those Apaches 
are snakes, sir, snakes!” 

It cannot be denied that little Kuchies showed 
himself in no wise deficient in pluck and perse- 
verance, and that he had good teeth and finger- 
nails, which he did not scruple to his own advan- 
tage. If he lives to grow up—as he no doubt will 
—we predict that the officers of Uncle Sam’s 
army in Arizona will hear from him again. 


——— + 
AN EMPEROR IN COURT. 
Prussians are fond of repeating the story of the 


| known to be authentic. 

| But the Emperor of Brazil is really in court, 
and party to a disagreeable suit where he is 
plainly in the right. He put up for some days 
at a hotel, and the proprietor sent in an enormous 
bill, expecting the Emperor to pay it without 
asking questions. But the monarch is a man of 
common sense, with good business habits, and 
refused to pay the extravagant charges. The 
proprietor would not reduce the bill, and the 
case has gone into the courts, where the Em- 
peror will be likely to win, as he has promised to 
give to the poor whatever amount is deducted 
from the bill. Even monarchs are not free from 
petty troubles. 

————_+@—___——- 
. HOPE. 


The light of smiles shall fill again 
The lids that overflow with tears; 

And weary hours of woe and pain 
Are promises of happy years. 


There is a day of sunny rest 
For every dark and troubled night, 
And grief may bide an evening guest, 
But joy shall come with early light. 
BRYANT. 
+or 
BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


The British House of Commons consists of six 
hundred and fifty-eight members, of whom Eng- 
land and Wales clect four hundred and ninety- 
three, Scotland sixty, and Ireland one hundred 
and five. The country is not divided into dis- 
tricts of equal or nearly equal population, as a 
State is divided for the election of members of 
Congress. Some of the members are elected by 
the votes of towns, some are chosen by the grad- 
uates of universities, and others are chosen by 
those parts of counties which do not vote as 
towns,—or boroughs, as they are called. Since 
the passage of the reform act of 1867 there are 
three hundred and seventy-five members for bor- 
oughs and universities, and two hundred and 
eighty-three for counties. 

The power of votes in different places varies 
greatly. There are but seven hundred and six 
voters in the borough of Evesham, which sends 
one member to the House of Commons, while 
the great town of Birmingham, with nearly forty- 
three thousand votes, elects only three. Of course, 
one vote in Evesham has as great power as 
twenty in Birmingham. 

Formerly all votes for members of Parliament 
were given openly. The voter declared for whom 
he wished to be counted, and was so recorded. 
On a given day nominations were made, and if 
only as many were nominated as were to be 
chosen, they were declared elected. If more 
names were presented, the supporters of one or 
the other asked for a “poll,” and a few days af- 
terwards the votes were taken as we have said. 
Now elections are held by ballot, but the coming 
election will be the first where all the members 
will be chosen by ballot, as the plan has hereto- 
fore only been used in the filling of vacancies. 

There are a hundred curious things that might 
be told about the English House of Commons, 
but we can only mention the most interesting. 
The member fora town or a county need not 
live or own property in that town or county. A 
sandidate who is defeated in one place may be 
elected in another. This has actually happened 
many times. Mr. Gladstone himself was first 
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On another occasion when in Siam the write 
was invited to contemplate the “glory of a 
house.”’ It proved to be a baby, six weeks old, 
the youngest of its father’s eighteen childrep, 
Another “glory” was the night-blooming cereys 
which indeed might well claim to be a glory, in 
the sense of a glorious object to behold, ang 
owing to its beauty and rarity might be regardeq 
as one of the richest gems on the brow of night, 

Finally, the writer mentions having been jp. 
formed by a Malay boy of the capture of a larg. 
| tiger, which he described as the “glory of the 
| jungle.” It is, then, at the same time interesting 
and instructive to observe how not only popular 
customs, but even minute terms of expression 
found in the Bible are still preserved among the 
nations of the East. 
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THE COMMUNISTS. 

Recent events have occurred in New York 
that are supposed to show that the Communists 
there are anxious to serve that city as other 
Communists served Paris in 1871. Buildings 
have been fired because those interested in them 
had denounced Communism,—but no great dam. 
age has beendone. The supposed offenders were 
foreigners. 

Outbreaks like these that the Communists 
have recently threatened have been more com- 
mon in the past than they are ever likely to be 
again. The chief reason of this is because the 
masses of men are far more intelligent t‘ian they 
formerly were. It is only when people are igno- 
rgnt that they wage war against property. 

The Jacqueire of France, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, was a sort of Communist movement, and 
the French peasantry of that age were almost 
brutalized by their ignorance. The Wat Tiler 
movement in England, a generation later, was of 
| the same nature. These two lines expressed the 
|idea of the Tiler’s followers, and were common 
| in their mouths: 

“When Adam delved, and Eve spun, 
Where was then the gentleman?” 
| They regarded the gentleman class with the 
same feelings that Communists regard property- 
holders; and that class owned most of the 
property of those times. 
| The Peasant Wars of Germany, in the six- 
| teenth century, were much of the same kind of 
| movements as those of the Jacques and the Til- 
| erites. 
| All of these ontbreaks were caused by intoler- 
able oppression. The masses of men were treated 
with far less consideration than beasts are now 
treated. But those days of tyranny have gone 
by. The working classes can hardly be said 
to be oppressed in any civilized country. The 
condition of the agricultural laborers in England 
is as little to be coveted as that of any working- 
men in the world,—and yet they could no more 
be induced to rise in rebellion than the English 
nobility could be induced to undertake a crusade 
to drive the Mahometans out of Palestine. 

In America, the masses of the workingmen will 
not be led to join the enemies of property, be- 
cause, to a very large extent, they are property- 
holders. Of the many hundreds of millions of 
dollars in our savings banks, the working classes, 
men and women, own the larger part. They own 
houses and land, too, in thousands of instances, 
and furniture, and other kinds of property. 
These things—money, and goods, and lands, and 
houses—they are no more inclined to divide with 
Communists, or to place in peril of being lost, 











elected for Newark in 1832. In 1847 he was | 
chosen by the University of Oxford, and remained | 
its member until 1865, when Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
was chosen in his place, and he was elected a 
county member by South Lancanshire, In 1868 
he was defeated in Lancashire, and was then 
chosen by Greenwich, which he now represents. 
The government has entire control of the House 
of Commons. It calls the House together when 
it pleases and closes the session at its own pleas- 
ure, or dissolves it and orders new elections. 
When a government cannot persuade the House 
to agree to its measures, it must resign and give 
place to other rulers, unless it prefers to invite 
the people to send a new Parliament, as Mr. 
Gladstone’s government has recently done. 
sania aetna 
MY GLORY. 

A writer in the Christian Union explains the 
use of the expression, “my glory,” as when King 
David says, “I will praise God with my glory,” 
by reference to a similar use of the phrase in| 
Eastern countries at the present day. Here it is | 
evidently intended to designate a distinguishing | 
excellence or crowning quality. 

Dining on one occasion with a Malay gentle- | 








defeat of King Frederick the Great by an humble 


miller. 


than are the “bloated aristocrats,” as they are 
vulgarly called. . 

We should have stated in our article upon 
Communists a week ago that, in strictness, the 
political Communists are called Communalists, 
because they only aim at independent local gov- 
ernment, and are not warring against the rights 
of property; but the world makes no distinction, 
and applies one name to both, which is perhaps 
unjust. 





INFLUENCING THE INSANE. 

There are certain persons who seem to possess 
naturally great power over diseased minds. 
Such a man, for example, was the amiable Dr. 
Cotton, of St. Albans, the physician and friend 
of Cowper. Dr. Willis, one of the physicians of 
George III., who attended the King during his 
first prolonged attack of insanity, exercised a re- 
straining power over his patients which was very 
remarkable. 

He was once censured by Burke and the mem- 
bers of the Parliament Committee for allowing 
the King to use a penknife and a razor. 

Willis said in reply that the King had not 
been shaved for a long while, and “that the per- 


, son who had shaved him could not perform the 






































































































































The monareh, who had beaten French, 
and Austrians, and Russians, on a feore of battle- 
not a word could be drawn from him, He was’ fields, could not compel the miller to part with 


gsrize, and who happened to be at the fort; but 


man, the writer was invited to partake of a dish duty, and being confident from the professions 
of pulao (rice cooked with spices), as the “glory and humor of His Majesty at the time, I suffered 
of the feast; this dish being highly esteemed and pis Majesty to shave ‘his lips and cut his nails 
more eaten, perhaps, than any other in the East. himself,” 
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“But,” asked Burke, “what would you have 
done if the King had suddenly become violent, 
while these instruments were in his hands?” 
“There, sir,” replied Willis, placing the can- 
dies between him and the questioner, “there, sir, 
by the eye,—I should have looked at him thus, 


rat?? 


sir—THUS! | 


his look, that the statesman became nervous and 
was obliged to turn aside his head. 
nari aia 
COUNT ANDRASSY. 

There are numerous cases on record of rapid and 
wonderful changes among public men, but proba- 
bly more are to be found in Austria at the present 
time than in any other country. Those who when 
the present Emperor began to reign, occupied the 
foremost places, arc now in disgrace or retirement, 
while tho men who were then declared outlaws are 
many of them now in the highest positions. 

One of the latter is Count Andrassy, the Chancel- 
lor of the Austrian Empire. In 1849 he was sen- 
tenced to death in his absence, and a reward of five 
thousand florins was offered for his head. He passed 
many years of exile in London, which have left long 
lines of suffering in his face. During this time few 
of his distinguished compatriots were poorer than 
he. One day he was nearly famished, and knocked 
at Mazzini’s door foraloan. The great Italian was 
likewise greatly pressed for money, but he found a 
sovereign in his pocket for the young Hungarian. 
On that sovereign the future Chancellor of Austria 
lived fully three weeks! He married his wife—who, 
against the wishes of her parents, followed him to 
London—in a dingy little church in Holborn. He 
paid the preacher a shilling for the ceremony, and 
his wife wore a cheap calico dress. On a recent visit 
to the Count, says a newspaper correspondent, I saw 
his wife for the first time. She then wore diamonds 
tothe value of many thousand florins. The invita- 

tion I received was written in the very palace, per- 

haps in the very room, where in 1849 Prince Schwart- 
vnberg signed the offer of reward for the Count’s 





————_+oe—_—___— 
HIGHJINNICKS. 

The science of health is named, after the Greek, 
hygiene, and that which relates to the promotion of 
health is called hygienic. These terms have of late 
become very common, and it might be supposed that 
they would be especially familiar to the persons to 
whose care is entrusted the health of a large city. 

\ recent examination of the subordinate officers of 
the Board of Health in New York proved, however, 
that they were lamentably ignorant. One man gave 
testimony that there had been a case of small-pox 
in his district, which he did not go near for fear 
of catching the disease. When asked if the family 
had had any care, he replied,— 

“Yes, they were highjinnicks, and doctored them- 
selves.” 

Another officer having stated that his ward was 

afflicte| with highjinnicks, was asked if he knew the 
meaning of the word. “Yes, sir, I do,’’ he answered; 
“it is a bad smell arising from dirty water.”” Others 
were unable to give any definition of the term,—per- 
haps it was foo high jinnicks for them—and some 
confessed that they had never heard of it. 
+e — 
LIVING A HUNDRED YEARS, 
The papers of the day have occasional notices of 
persons dying who were over a hundred years old. A 
few cases are on record where the age was claimed 
to be much more than a century. The claim is gen- 
erally admitted, and few people doubt that instances 
of this kind are not infrequent. 

But the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis, an emi- 
nent historical critic of England, was a sturdy unbe- 
liever. He doubted if it were possible for the hu- 
man body to maintain its powers for so many years. 
He asserted boldly that all pretensions to such an age 
were false, cither by unintentional mistake or by de- 
liberate fraud. Some of the most famous cases on 
record he proved to be deceptions. 

Prof. Owen, the famous naturalist, is disposed to 
agree with Sir George Lewis. And now another 
Englishman, Mr. Thoms, publishes a treatise to con- 
firm their statements. He denies that a single in- 
stance can be cited where the evidence of great age 
is satisfactory. He examines a number of noted 
cases, and shows that the proof is wanting. Those 
who believe in centenarians are challenged to pro- 
duce convincing data. 

i. 


VISIT TO HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
This well-known author,—the genial Dane, whose 
Writings, so sweetly natural and so pure in tone, are 


Some of the finest specimens of poetry in prose,—is 
All the children of the 
cannot 
live much longer, for he has delighted more than 
one generation of young people, and has long been 
looked upon as their friend, next to Santa Claus aoe 
A gentleman lately returned from Copen- 
hagen has sent to a friend in Cincinnati the follow- 
ing touching account of an interview lately held 


how old and very feeble. 
civilized world will grieve to know that he 


himself. 


With the old man: 


Hans Christian Andersen has been very ill a long 
re- 
Peatedly on him, and did not get to see him until I 
Sent him word that 1 was on my way to America. I 


time—so ill that he refused to see me. I called 


gave him your letter, and he aske 
Saying he was too ill to do so. 


me to read it 


name on it. 
fore he succeeded, and then fell back in his chair 


/so and send it to me. 
| took me by both hands and said, ““Good-by. 
‘my love to Mr. 
ica. 
The King, Christian IX., had called to see him the | 
same day of my visit, and gave him a travelling-bag, | 
and expressed the hope that he would soon be well le 
enough to use it. | 
It is said that Willis so penetrated Burke by | With a smile, said,— | 


again; but I thank you.” 
V 


Ithen gave him the 
enclosed photograph and asked him to write his 
He made several attempts to write be- 


I gave him my address. 
Give | 
and to all my friends in Amer- | 
Tell Mr. Longfellow 1 am sick—very sick.” 





But Andersen shook his head, and, | 


“No, no, I shall never be well enough to travel ; 
| 
While I was in the room he asked me when I ex- | 
ected to return to Copenhagen, and I told him per- 
aps I might in two months, whereupon he said, “TI | t 
shall not be alive then. If lamI shall give youa jl 
copy of the new edition of the story of my life, now 
being published in America.” He is the politest man 
Leverknew. When I left the room he accompanied 
me to the door, and yet he could scarcely stand. He 
looked at me until I went down the steps, and waved 
his hand as a last farewell. 


en cl 

A TENDER-HEARTED SURGEON. 
The late Dr. James Simpson, of Edinburgh, was | } 
one of the most accomplished surgeons of Great Brit- 
ain. His rare genius was universally recognized, and 
he won equal distinction in lecturing and operating, 
and as an attending physician. But acomical story is 
told of his entrance on professional life. In his first 
operation, which was before the days of chloroform 
or ether, he did the work very skilfully. But such 
was his sympathy with the intense pain of his pa- 
tient, that he rushed from the room as soon as the 
operation was over, and went to a lawyer’s office to 
inquire about studying for the bar. It seemed to 
him impossible to face such misery a second time. 
But the thought occurred to him that by great skill 
he might lessen suffering, and he concluded to stand 
by his colors. It was a wise decision, for he did more 
than any man in Scotland to introduce chloroform, 
against the strong prejudices of leading physicians 
and surgeons. 

—-—+er -—-—-— 
DR. STONE’S MISTAKE, 
It is better to err in thé direction of politeness 
than the other way. In every such case the recol- 
lection of the mistake will make the blunderer more 
pleased than ashamed. 
Here is a pleasant story of Rev. Dr. Stone, the im- 
mediate predecessor of Rev. Mr. Murray, of Park 
Street Chureh, Boston. Dr. Stone resided in the 
beautiful suburb of Boston known as Brookline. 
Fond of a good horse, he was accustomed to drive 
into town every Sunday, and used to maintain that 
the ride gave freshness and life to his ministrations 
in the pulpit. 
One stormy winter Sabbath morning he overtook 
a respectably-dressed young woman slowly plodding 
through the snowy street, carefully holding under 
her closely-wrapped cloak what seemed to be a baby. 
The doctor, always gallant, stopped his horse and 
politely offered to give her a place in his comfortable 
sleigh, at the same time mentioning his name and 
profession, and adding that he admired the courage 
and zeal which impelled her to walk to church with 
her baby on such a stormy day. Slightly embar- 
rassed, she still accepted his invitation. 
“Let me take the child till you get in,” said the 
courteous doctor. 
“Thank you, sir,” said the young woman, with a 
laugh, “but it’s a pot of baked beans!” 
The doctor accepted the situation, joined in the 
laugh, and drove the good housewife to her own 
door.—Harper’s Weekly. 
“AS WEEL QUARREL NOO.” 

He who refuses to endorse his neighbor’s debts may 
be less loved, but he is less likely to quarrel; and this 
refusal makes him better worth trusting for his own 
debts. The Bible says, “He that hateth suretyship 
is sure.”’ The Scotchman in the following anecdote 
meant to be on the safe side: 


On one occasion a small laird was waited on by a 
neighbor to request his name as an accommodation 
to a bill for twenty pounds at three months, which 
led to the following characteristic colloquy: 
“Na, na, I canna do that.’’ 
“Why for no, laird? Ye hae done the same thing 
for ithers.” 
“Ah, Tammas, there’s wheels within wheels ye 
ken naething aboot. I canna do’t.” 
“It’s asma’ affair to refuse me, laird.” 
“Weel, ye see, Tammas, if I was to pit my name 
till’t, ye wad get the siller frae the bank, and when 
the time cam round ye wad na be ready, and I wad 
hae to pay’t; sae, then, you and me wad quarrel; sae 
we may just as weel quarrel noo, as lang as the siller’s 
in ma pouch,” 

ter 


SEWERS AND FEMALE BEAUTY. 
It sounds Ilke an insult to woman to speak of fe- 
male beauty and foul sewers in the same breath. 
But an English clergyman, Rev. Mr. Conybeare, 
thinks the two are sometimes intimately connected. 
He says: 

There was every reason to believe that even in the 
olden days Bristol was deficient in drainage; and 
though it was a delicate subject for abstract specula- 
tion, he could not help thinking that the absence of 
female beauty, which was so remarkable as to have 
induced the passing of a law in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, granting the freedom of the city to any 
man who married a Bristol woman, might in some 
degree have been caused by disease engendered by 
the miasma arising from want of proper drainage. 
He had always remarked that in impure air and bad 
situations the human form was imperfectly devel- 
oped, and there was an absence of beauty. 


— > 

A NOBLE PREMIER, 
Men in public life are apt to excuse themselves 

from common social duties on the plea of lack of 

time. One must have a tender conscience and a kind 

heart to do as Mr. Gladstone, the English premier, is 

in the habit of doing. 


Some time ago a poor street-sweeper while sick 
»| told his minister that he had been “visited by Mr. 
Gladstone.” 
“What Gladstone ?”’ inquired the rector. 
“Why,” replied the sick man, “the only Mr. Glad- 
»| stone. I used to sweep his crossin’; and one day he 





aud I helped carry him to his lounge. When he 
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| bade me good-by, he said if he ever felt well enough | comes and sees me and prays with me.” With such a | 
| to comply with your request he would certainly do | man we can safely trust any negotiations on any 
He great question of moral right. 


mother by death. 
family was dying, these three little children went to 


go to her and tell her to give our best love to our 
moth 
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Invalids are frequently deceived into the belief that 


| they have deep-seated Consumption, tor which they ae 


+o - 


treated, when in reality their trouble arises trom the ex- 


istence of tubercle ulcers on the lungs, caused by scrofula 


CHILD-FAITH, 


hild&ood than the following incident? 
The Nashua Telegraph says the familiar sentence, 


xy three little girls who not long since lost their | 

Hearing that a lady friend of the | 
heir grandmother, called her aside and whispered 
n her ear, ‘Mrs is dying, and we want you to | 





er.” 
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DOLLAR STATIONERY. 


This box is specially prepared by the Publishers of the 
Youth’s Companion—is unlike any other, and in style, 
quality, variety of tints and amount given is superior to 
any box of Stationery offered tothe publie. The box con- 
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One-fourth quire Azurine tint, 
One-fourth quire Cream tint, 
One-fourth quire Rose tint, 
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A Box of Decalcomanie. 


and sponge, with full directions for their use. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 80 cents. . 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, 


BOUND VOLUMES 


now ready and can be had for $1 75 each. 


send them by express. Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





missed me, and he hears that lam sick, and so he 





in the og _ 
. . : : y ta 0 scrotu 
Can any thing show more beautifully the faith of | pre Sood the digest 
| proper action, impart strength to the whole system, and 
the so-called Consumption will disappear. 
blood is the essential principle of good health under all 
|“One touch of nature,” was beautifully illustrated | circumstances. 


It contains a large and varied assortment of oil pictures, 
such as landscapes, flowers and bouquets, suitable to or- 
nament Glass, China and Wooden Ware, and cotton, silk 
and other fabrics; also, a bottle of preparation, brushes 
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VEGETID 






E Will,cleanse the blood from 
heal the ulcerated parts, give 
‘re organs, restore the liver to its 


Purity of the 





RELIABLE EVIDENCE. 


| Mr. H. R. STEVENS: 
| 


Dear Sir—I will most cheerfully add my testimony to 
the great number you have already received in tavor of 
your great and good medicine, VEGETINE, for I do not 
think enough can be said in its praise, ior I was troubled 
over thirty years with that dreadful disease, Catarrh, and 
had such bad coughing spells that it would seemas though 
I could never breathe any more, and VEGETINE has cured 
me; and I do feel to thank God all the time that there is 
so good a medicine as VEGETINE, and I also think it one 
of the best medicines for coughs and weak sinking feel- 
ings at the stomach, and advise everybody to take the 
VEGETINE, for I can assure them it is one of the best med- 

MRs. L. GORE, 
Cor. Magazine and Walnut Sts., Cambridge, Mass, 
WORKS WONDERS. 
Sovutn Bosroyn, Dec. 19, 1870. 





Mr. STEVENS: 
Dear Sir—I commenced taking the VEGETINE last of the 
spring. I have been troubled with Catarrh jor the list 
nine years, and had tried every remedy that I could find 
for it, but received no help until I tried the VEGETINE, 
and it has done wonders forme. I can recommend the 
VEGETINE to every one suffering from that disagreeable 
complaint, Catarrh. Since I commenced to take your 
VEGETINE my general health has improved wendertully, 
As for a purifier of the blood, it cannot be excelled, in my 
opinion. Iam perfectly well satisticd with the efficiency 
of the medicine; I consider it invaluable. 
MRS. M. 8S. WATERHOUSE, 

364 Athens Street, 





FURTHER PROOF. 

St. Paun, Ave. 22, 1864. 
H. R. STEVENS: 
Dear Sir—I should be wanting in gratitude if I failed to 
acknowledge what VEGETINE has done for me. I was at- 
tacked about eleven months since with Bronchitis, which 
settled into Consumption. I had night-sweats and fever- 
chills; was distressed for breath, and frequently spit blood ; 
was all emaciated, very weak, and so low that my friends 
thought my case hopeless. 
was advised to make a trial of VEGETINE, which, 
under the providence of God, has cured me. ‘That He 
may bless the use of your medicine to others, as He has to 
me, and that His divine grace may attend you, is the 
heartfelt prayer of your admiring humble servant. 
BENJAMIN PETTINGILL. 
P. S.—Mine is but one among the many cures VEGETINE 
has effected in this place. BP. 





In all conditions of Catarrh, or pulmonary ulceration 
of the throat or lungs, the patient can only obtain sub- 
stantial benefit through the blood, which is, under ell cir- 
cumstances, the main-spring of life, and through which 
every organ in the body must receive its nourishment from 
its proportion of good blood. 

The VEGETINE is not only remarkable in its cleansing 
and purifying qualities, but it possesses an extraordinary 
nourishing element, which such patients particularly need. 


8 WVegetine is Sold by All Druggists. 2t 
AVILUDE; 


















This most popular and entertaining educational game 
has become too widely and favorably known to require 
comment. It is THE BEST Game ever published, a con- 
stant source of amusement, elevating and refining in its 
tendency, and based strictly on scientific fa Sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of 75c., by WE SE GAME Co., 
Worcester, Mass, 8— 





That splendid new field game which created such an ex- 
citement at Newport, Long Branch and elsewhere last 
season, Will be brought out this spring in sets of seven dif- 
ferent styles, at the following prices: $1250, $25, $50, 


$100, $250, $500, $1000. As this beautiful game cannot be 
described in a brief space, we will send an illustrated cat- 
alogue containing rules and full description free to any 
one on application. 

i- WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass, 


PIANOS. 
WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston. 


— 





on™ 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 
—ly 


ACENTS WANTED. 
LARGE PROFITS. 
$412 8 IN FOUR WEEKS’ CANVASS- 

ING was one agent's profit on Bryant's 
Lrprary OF PoETRY AND Sonc. $70 in one week 
on Tne NEw HovuseKEEPER’s MANUAL, by Miss Beecher 
and Mrs. Stowe. Any active man or woman can have an 
agency. J.B. FORD & CO., New York, Boston, Chicago 
and San Francisco. Send to New York for particulars, 
and say where you saw this advertisement. 51—tf 


Pearl's White Glycerme pene- 
trates the skin without injury 
eradicates ali Spots, Freckles, 
Tan, Moth-Patches, _Black 
Worms, Impurities and Discol- 
i ither within or upon 
the Skin, leaving it smooth, soft, 
and pliable. For Chapped 
Hands, Rough or Chafed Skin, 
it is the best thing in the world. 
Sold at 299 Broadws New 
York, and by all Druggists. 
42-—-ly 


TAPE-WORM firing ore 

















Boston, Mass. 


HAM, Phila., Pa, 49cow 6tp 








For the Companion. 


THE RETORT. 
A FREE TRANSLATION FROM TIE GERMAN. 
A Frenchman once met at a hote or café,— 
—— tell you which, and it doesn’t much mat- 
er, 
An old English soldi: r, scarred, crippled and gray, 
At whose breast hunga medal. He glanced at the 
latter 
And winced, for its meaning directly he knew,— 
*Twas the veteran’s medal of Waterloo. 
Politely he bowed, notwithstanding, and said, 
As he drew out his snuff-box whereon the ma- 
donna, 
With a halo of jewels encireling her head, 


Jeamed benignly, “I pray you, sir, do me the | 


honor.” 
The cover flew back ; its reverse showed these words: 
“Falkirk is the Stuart’s; the glory’s the Lord’s.” 


"Twas the Englishman’s turn to be stung; and he 
frowned 
As his fingers he dipped in the fabatiére; 
But his ris-a-ris made an obeisance profound, 
And his own pinch snuffed up to the roots of his 
hair 
With a quiet enjoyment no words could express, 
And the sturdy old Briton never could press. 


Very sweet is revenge; but Jacques, not content 
With his delicate portion, hankered for more ; 
He smiled, shrugged, and begged to inquire what 
event 
The medal which monsieur so publicly wore 
Might commemorate. Was it a little souvenir 
Of his college, where monsicur, of course, had no 


peer? 


Or was it an honor bestowed by his town, 
For. some action humane, or some service of note, 
As jurist or statesman, or monsicur’s renown 
Was acquired—peut-etre—in some land more re- 
mote, 
As explorateur, or discoverer, indeed, 
And this badge was some learned society’s meed ? 


“LT might think it an order your government gave 
For prowess in battle; but, monsieur, the thanks 
the good and the brave— 
No mint could enstamp on a dise worth three frances ! 
*Tis an insult to mention it; pardon me, friend, 
That I give the thought speech. 


ness offend?” 


Of a nation to heroes 


Does my rude- 


The Englishman straightened himself at the word,— 
“Offend, sir? This medal I wear 
I won from the French with a Briton’s good sword, 
On Waterloo’s plain; and I solemnly swear 
That a realm could not buy it, though paltry its 
worth, 
For ’tis dearer to me than gold, titles or birth. 


No, never! 


“Three frances, do you say? Ay, that was the cost 


To England, perhaps; but, man, you forget 

It was not the price told; for, Waterloo lost, 
Fell the Empire—the sun of her glory had set; 

And France for this trifle of mine—enfre nous— 
A Napoleon paid !—M entendez vous?” 


E. D. K. 
te 
HOW CHLOE RECEIVED HER 
FREEDOM. 


People do not become Christians by simply 
having the Gospel, any more than a blind man is 
made able to see by sitting in the sun. Something 
must take place in our hearts (as the blind man’s 
eyes must be changed to give him sight) before 
we can be true followers of Christ. In short, we 
must be/ieve Him and the book that tells of Him, 
and believe so firmly and so affectionately that 
we shall always obey every 
written for us. 


Divine command 


The following story illustrates exactly how use- 
less a blessing is, when there is no faith to re- 
ceive it. 

A Northern lady had oceasion to travel-in a 
Southern State about two years after the Procla- 
mation of Emancipation, and put up one night at 
a little out-of-the-way tavern. She was waited on 
by a colored servant named Chloe, who looked as 
listless and slatternly as if she had never felt a 
spark of ambition in her life, or heard a piece of 
good news. 

Just a 





eam of curiosity, however, had begun 
to brighten her dull nature, for rumors of Presi- 
dent Lincoln's great reached her. 
Before the lady left, Chloe, learning that she was 
from the North, came to her slyly and whis- 
pered, 


message had 


»» 


“Missus, is we free ® 

“Why, yes, to be sure you are, 
know it, Chloe?” 

“Well,” said she, “‘we heerd tell as how we 
was [ree, and we asked massa, and he “lowed we 
wasn't, and so we was’ 


Didn’t you 


fraid to go. 


And then 
we heerd tell again, and we went to the cunnel, 


! . 

and he ’lowed we’d better stay with ole massa. 
And so we’s just been off and on. 
we'd think we was free and then a 


Sometimes 





tin we wasn’t. 
Now, missus, if you’s sure we’s free wont you 
tell all about it?” 

And the lady, pitying the poor creature’s dark- 
ness, opened her mouth and preached unto ‘her 
the gospel of freedom. She told her about the 
war, and what had been done with slavery, and 
how and why. 

| Chloe listened with wide-open eyes and mouth. 
| She caught the truth at last and beliered it; and 
| when the story wag ended, she stood up, looking 
two inches taller and ten years younger. 

“T sha’n’t stay here no longer!” Ishe. “Is 
FREE!” and she marched out of the room like 4 
queen. 





Poor woman, she might have gone two years 
before, but her being free depended on whether 
she heliered it or not. 

One is not a Christian because he lives in a 
| Christian country, and has the Bible, and Chris- 
| tian parents, &c., but because of faith in his 
heart to trust what saves him and makes him 
free, 

me 7 


HOME BETTER THAN EUROPE. 


It is pleasant to know that invalids in our 
country need not go abroad in search of health. 
The genial warmth of Florida, or the dry air of 
Minnesota, or the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


bracing air of Colorado and 
| New England, may bring the needed help to 
| many forms of discase in their carly stages. An 
| Italian correspondent doubts if Niece, or Italy in 
general, is so favorable for lung troubles as Flo- 
rida. He says: 

Of course, all the world knows that Nice is the 
resort especially of English and American inva- 
lids, who form its greatest source of support by 
their liberal expenditure of money, but yet its 
climate in point of evenness of temperature and 
other desirable qualities 
to pulmonary affections—will not compare with 
Florida, This fact is gradually becoming known, 
not only in the United States but also in Europe. 
| American invalids in search of an equitable 
| climate need not go four thousand miles away 
| from home to find one, encountering the attend- 
|} ant risk and expense of foreign travel. 

If, however, invalids will come to Nice, they 
| must make up their minds to leave many com- 
| forts behind them; indeed, from the very outset 
the list of personal sacrifices commences, render- 
ing a goodly stock of philosophy the great ne- 
cessity. 

As Tuckerman tells us, “a sweet landscape 
must be allowed to atone for an indifferent sup- 











membrance of a hard bed.”’ We have, however, 
the great delight of variety always with us, and 
even our discomforts, if we have the requisite 
health to meet them, assume the aspect of novel 
experiences, Be also assured of this,—for over- 
fastidiousness we have found the specific. 

To reach the port or harbor of Nice I walked 
from my hotel to-day, for a full mile, over a 
singularly constructed terrace upon the tops of 
the houses facing the open sea, within the grace- 
ful halfsnoon sweep which forms the shore at 
this point. 

I returned through the narrow and picturesque 
streets of the old town, which is as distinct in 
its character as the older portions of Marscilles 
are from the modern built city. Here are exhib- 








pean capitals, formed of lofty buildings and cir- 
cumscribed thoroughfares, so that the dwellers 
there, if so inclined, might shake hands across 
the streets from opposite windows. 

Cleanliness seems to be quite ignored, and a 
fair field for epidemic is afforded. No wonder 
| that cholera rages in these localitics, as they are 
the very hot-bed for such scourges, and it is a 
wanton tempting of disease and death to live in 
them. 

To a foreigner, however, they present very cu- 
rious and interesting pictures in the character- 





population. Young barefooted girls and boys, 
from thirteen to eighteen years of age, are met 
at every corner, with such beauty of feature and 
such unfulfilled possibilities, as to sadden and 
yet half fascinate the thoughtful observer. A 


idle habits will age them rapidly, and a prema- 
ture grave will end the chapter. 


+> = —_ 
SHOEING A CAMEL. 

Horses must have more intelligence than cam- 
els, for they not only submit patiently to the 
process of shocing, but often hold up their feet to 
show what necds to be done. Camels have to be 
taken by surprise, though they enjoy the result, 
when the work is ended. 

A traveller from Pekin to Siberia, across the 
great desert of Gobi, tells us that whenever a 
camel’s feet have become very tender and sore 
from long marches, the poor creature lies down. 
His driver knows at once that his feet hurt him, 
and looks to find out if the thick skin of the feet 
is blistered. Whenever a blister is found, two or 
three strong men, usually Mongols, keep watch 
|of the camel until it is not noticing them. At 








| just the right moment they make a rush all to- | 


gether upon the camel, throwing it over on its side, 
and make it fast. Then with a needle made for 
that use, they sew a square piece of leather large 
enough to cover the hurt place over the camel's 

| foot, the skin of which is quite thick enough to 
sew through, without hurting the animal. 
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especially as it relates | 


per, and an interesting ruin charm away the re- | 


ited the peculiar aspects of all the ancient Euro- | 


istics, dress, habits and general appearance of | 


year or two more of wretched associations and | 


With his new shoes on, the camel is quite 
ready to get up and march on. The pieces of 
leather are very carefully prepared for this use. 
It sometimes happens that a camel lies down in 
the midst of his long march across the wide des- 
ert and dies. The natives take the thickest part 
of his skin to make shoes of. These bits of skin 
they take out day by day, when on the march, 
and pull, until they become so soft and yielding 
that a camel with blistered fect seems grateful to 
have shoes made of it, although he would resist 
the shoeing to the last, were he not held so that 
he could not move. 

P lll nace cicoy 
DEATH OF A MODOC BABY. 

The pathos of savage sorrow shows with sad 
and picturesque clearness when set off by the 
surroundings of civilization. A letter to the Ad- 
“Saints’ Rest,’? Oregon, describes a 
tender scene witnessed there in the family of 
“Steamboat Frank,” one of the few survivors of 
the Medoc race: 

A baby died while they were here. It was 
sick when Capt. Wilkinson first saw it, and some 
kindness to it won the confidence of its parents, 
Steamboat Frank and his wife. 

The captain confessed that he himself became 
attached to the little creature, which, in spite of 
sickness and Modoe ancestry, was a bright child. 
If | dared assert such a thing of any one wearing 
army blue, T should say his voice trembled and 
his eyes moistened when he told us about it. At 
all events he made the rest of us wink very fast. 

He said no mother could be more devoted to a 
child than that Modoe mother was. He never 
knew of her sleeping night or day while it lived, 
and the father shared her cares and anxiety. 

One day the captain heard, through the door 
leading from his office to their room, a single 
sharp sob. He knew then the baby was dead, 
and going to them, he found Steamboat Frank 
rolling in mute agony upon the bed, with the 
| little lifeless form clasped tightly to his heart, 
| while the mother crouched, weeping, beside him 
for a few moments, and then drawing her blanket 
over her head and folding her empty arms upon 
her breast, she sat silent and motionless for 
hours. 
| When the captain expressed his sympathy for 

them, and asked them if he should talk to God 
and tell Him how heavy their hearts were, they 
eagerly assented and seemed comforted. 

The question of burial came up, and they were 
bewildered and helpless. Of late they have 
burned their dead, not knowing how else to se- 

| cure their graves from desecration. 

| ~The captain told them if they wished, it should 
| be buried just as he would bury one of his own 
children. So Mr. Squier bought a neat coffin, 
and had a grave dug where they could find it 
again when they are settled and have established 
a burial-place for their tribe; then with the cap- 
tain he went to the grave, and together they 
gave the little heathen baby a Christian burial, 
and so the first Modoc grave was made in the 
land of their exile. 





vance from 
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CHINESE SUPERSTITION. 

It would seem from the following that the Chi- 
nese entertain very similar ideas in regard to the 
spirit-world that were held and taught by Swe- 
denborg, namely, that it is a counterpart of this. 
But the Chinese consider that it is necessary, 
| in some way, to attend to the wants of the de- 
| parted in regard to food and clothing: 





One very extraordinary way in which Chinese 
| superstition shows itself is in connection with the 
| system of ancestral worship, to which they attach 

They seem to believe that 
| the unseen world is, in a certain way, a counter- 
| part of things visible, and that the spirits of the 
| departed stand in need of the same support as 


| extreme importance 








| they did when living,—food, clothes and honses,— | 


| reduced, however, to a state suitable for the use 
| of the invisible, which they seem to imagine is to 
| be attained by the process of burning. 

| They have a curious way of carrying their su- 
perstition into effect. Having to provide, not on 
the day of the funeral alone, but in perpetuity, 
for the comforts of the departed, they take care 
that clothing, furniture and money shall cost 
them as little as possible. 

They therefore manufacture imitations of these 
necessaries in paper, the paper money being cov- 
ered with tin or gilt foil; and on some oceasions 
a paper house, ready furnished, is burned and 
passed entire into the unseen world. 

The food of the spirits is managed more simply 
still. The feast is spread, hot and steaming; and 
the steam and fumes arising from the repast ap- 
pear to form the nutriment of the spirits, for the 
substantial food is afterwards consumed by rela- 
tives. From this feeling with regard to ancestral 


| worship results the strong desire of every China- | 
man to have a son instead of a daughter; for | 


tral feasts cannot be properly performed, and 
then not only his own spirit will be starved, but 
all his ancestors will be reduced to a state of 
beggary. 


| should the male line of his family fail, the ances- 
| 
| 


—~S>—___- 


THE SHARK AND HIS BLACK 
PREY. 


Men of many adventures who know and tell 


| tales of the sea, sometimes assure us that the | 


“tiger of the waters” 
man, if he can have his choice. 


Thus it happened once at Greytown, on the 
Mosquito Coast, in Central America. 
| lifeboat cross 
upset, precipitat 
officers (whiie) and ten colored men, into the 
water, the boat heing turned upside duwn. 
| “felt”? says the narrator, “that my life was 
snot worth half an hour’s purchase. 









prefers a black to a white | 


A large | 
the bar of the San Juan River | 
ing the crew, consisting of two | 
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'wain of the boat, a weakly black man, rose 
alongside of me after the plunge; he was in great 
| terror; and I felt that even if the sharks did not 
}harm him, he could scarcely reach the shore 
without help. So I encouraged him by telling 
him I would swim by him, and give him a hand 
if he felt tired. 

“No tired, massa; neber live to be tircd; Jook 
at dem round us.” 

I felt he was about as close to the truth as pos 
sible, for we were literally in the centie of a 
shoal of sharks, whose black, triangular fins we 
could see on all sides sailing round us. As the 
beach was quite close, we first endeavored to 
make that, but soon discovered that the curient 
was so strong that we made no headway; and 
we were forced to turn towards the boat, which 
was a hundred and fifty yards away, drifting out 
to sea, turned upside down, with the rest of the 
crew astride on her keel. 

There was nothing, however, for it but to 
swim to her; and aided by the strong current, 
we soon shortened the distance. All this time 
the sharks were around us, making, | fancied, 
smaller circles, and once or twice I thought I felt 
something touch my foot with a rush, as these 
horrid brutes do before they bite; if it was not 
ny imagination, it was not a great stretch, how- 
ever, for we had not got twenty yaids ahead of 
the spot when my companion shricked, threw 
up his arms, and disappeared bencath the waves 

A rush of black fins, and their sudden disap- 
pearance under water, was the Jast thing I re- 
member, until I found myself alongside our ship, 
in the stern-sheets of the cutter which had been 
sent to the rescue.”’ 





ella acca ne 
THE SPANISH BULL-FIGHT. 

According to Mrs. Ramsay’s interesting book 
—“‘A Summer in Spain’’—the famous buli-tight 
to which the Spaniards are so much attached, 
has dwindled down to a tame exhibition of sim- 
ple cruelty to animals. If Mr. Bergh were only 
in Spain, a stop would soon be put to the bar- 
barous custom. There is very little danger to 
the hired picadors, or bull-fighters, and they are 
but seldom injured. But several horses sic al- 
ways killed, and the bull itself is butchered in a 
needlessly brutal manner. 
den are old ones, not supposed to be good for 
any thing else; but no one who has any compas- 
sion, wishes to see his steed killed in this way, 
Englishmen who sell their horses on leaving 
Spain, often stipulate that when old they shall 
be shot rather than sent to the bull-fight, a feel- 
ing which the hard-hearted Spaniards are quite 
unable to understand. Mrs. Ramsay thus re- 
lates her own experience: 


The horses now rid- 


We went once and stayed till one bull and 
three horses were killed, which oceupied a quar- 
ter of an hour. If I could have got out I should 
have come away sooner, Any thing more utter- 
ly disgusting and brutal I never beheld, and hope 
never to see the like again. The first entrance of 
the procession was certainly very pretty, and the 
horsemanship wonderful; but the rush of the 
bull was less exciting than I expected; and the 
clumsy way in which the poor beast was killed 
at last, after repeated failures, was quite distress- 
ing. I knewI should be sorry for the horses; 
but I was surprised to find how much compas- 
sion I felt for the bull. When he sank on his 
knees, and looked up with his great eyes at his 
butchers, as if wondering why they tormented 
him so, I should have liked to go down into the 
arena, and wash the blood from his wounds and 
try tosave him. The horses I could hardly jook 
at; one gentle, graceful, black Andalusian started 
a little on first entering the arena; his rider 
patted him and spoke to him, and he obeyed 
like a dog, arching his neck and looking pleased; 
the animal was evidently accustomed to be ¢a- 
| ressed; in five minutes the bull had ripped him 
up, and the spectacle was too horrible to look on. 





“oe, 
FRENCH GIRLS. 


Anybody who knows French women of good 
education, knows that they are great talkers, 
full of gossip, running over with life and gayety. 
A recent work on France explains how such 
| habits grow up from childhood. 


| 

| There is, in most French women, a gushing- 
| ness, an unrestrained outpowing of inner self, 
| which is reproduced in their danghters as abund- 
}antly as in themselves. Girls, from their very 
babyhood, live side by side with demonstrative 
mothers, who show and say what they think and 
| feel with a natural frankness of which they are 
scarcely conscious. The children not only in- 
herit this disposition, but are aided to develop it 
in their own little hearts by example, contact 
| and advice. 

| Young French girls have it to an astonishing 
| extent, particularly in the upper ranks. Their 
heads and hearts live in the open air; their nz- 
| tures are all outside. They have no place where 
| they can hide away a thought from their moth- 
| er’s sight; it must come out. 

| And the direct action of the mother becomes 
all the stronger from the almost universal cus- 
tom of keeping her children with her, day and 
night. Many a girl in France has never slept 
outside her mother’s chamber until she leaves it 
to be married; and at the worst she is no farther 
off than the next room, with the door open be- 
tween. 

Such unceasing neighborhood brings about an 
action which may be not only intellectual and 
moral, but possibly physical and magnetic. The 

| mother passes into the daughter, and the daugh- 


| tex absorbs the mother; their essences get mixed. 


| And hence it is that French women exercise such 


The cocks- | singular power over their girls, and that the 
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girls so generally become an exact reproduction 
of the mother, under whose constant eye they | 
have grown to womanhood. | 


o> 
“A GOOD TURTLE DOG.’’ 


Hunters have their good fox dogs, and good 
pird dogs, and good squirrel and rabbit dogs, but , 
for the sort of creeping game that has a shell to | 
it, a good dog is indeed “hard to find.’? One such | 
animal, it seems, started out of an Illinois town | 
lately, on the run, and the account of his last ad- | 
yenture, by the editor of the Peoria Review, is 
one of the wittiest specimens of that peculiar 
descriptive drollery now so popular among news- 
paper men. 


If anybody has seen a black-and-tan dog an- 
swering to the name of “Judge,” going down 
street in company with a hard-shell turtle that 
wont answer to any thing, please halt the eloping 
pair, as they are the property of the editor of 
this paper. 

We are attached to the dog on account of his 
Bohemian habits. He knows every dog in Peoria 
by name, and is on speaking terms with nine- 
tenths of the dogs that come in under the wagons, 
and he knows more of the inhabitants of this 
city than the tax-collector does. 

The turtle is a more recent acquisition. It was 
placed in the back yard yesterday, and the dog 
spent an hour and a half trying to entice it to 
come out of its shell and be sociable. The old 
ironclad maintained his reserve, however, until 
the dog crammed his nose against the forward 
part and began to sniff. 

The pair seemed to come to some sort of an 
understanding at once, for the dog made an im- 
petuous remark on a very high key, and they 
poth started on a trip. The dog was last seen 
moving along like a whirlwind, the turtle staying 
right by him. We should be very sorry to lose 
the dog now, as he has acquired another im- 
portant and valuable quality. He knows more 
about turtles than any other dog in the country, 
and it is mighty hard to find a real good turtle 
dog. ’ 

a 


A TRUSTING CUSTOMER. 


One of the strangest examples of a “trusting 
customer’? we ever heard of we find recorded in 
alate Scottish journal. Here is the story: 

A week or two since a decently-dressed, elderly 
man called at the shop of our townsman, Mr. 
Muirhead, jeweller and watchmaker, Buchanan 
Street, and quietly asked,— 

“Ts my watch ready ?” 

“As Mr. Muirhead had at the moment no recol- 
lection of having done any business with the man, 
he asked him in turn,— 

“When did you leave your watch ?” 

“O,” said the other, “I didn’t leave it in this 
shop, for ye were owre by in Nelsgn Street when 
we got it.” 

“That must have been a long time ago, then,” 
said Mr. Muirhead, “for we left Nelson Street in 
1838. That is seventeen years since.” 

But I left it with ye, for a’ that.” 

“What was the name and number of the 
watch!” x 
_ These were described to a nicety, and on open- 
ing the repository, it was found safe and sound! 
Exactly twenty-two years had passed away since 
Duncan had handed it in for repair; yet he called 
for it at the end of that period as coolly as if he 
had only left it the preceding week! =~ 

“Why have you not called for your watch be- 
fore?” asked Mr. Muirhead. : 

“Yo see, lam a sawycr by trade, and I gned | 
ower to America that season to see how things 
were looking; for I kent the wetch would be safe 
till cam back; but I stayed a wee thocht langer 
than I intended!” 

—_—— -+m —--- — 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

THE MARVELLOUS CouUNTRY;. or, Three Years in 
Arizona and New Mexico, the Apaches’ Home. 
By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens. Illustrated by 
upwards of One Hundred Engravings. Boston: 
Shepard & Gill. 

Abook that has the freshness of the plains and 
the mountains, and opens to the reader a field 
crowded with objects of wonderful interest that are 
new. The writer deals only in original sources of 
information, and describes the “marvellous coun- 
try,” its mineral wealth, its ancient ruins, its mag- 
nificent mountain scenery, and gloomy caiions, its 
caciques and war-chiefs, and the strange supersti- 
tions, manners and customs of its native inhabitants, 
as he himself saw them in his own adventurous jour- 
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heys. The literary work is well done, the practical | 
facts concerning the resources and civilization of the 
country are comprehensive, and many of the inci- 
dents of the journey, especially the adventures 
among the Apaches and Zunis, are as romantic and | 
exciting as they are novel and original. The misad- 
Ventures of “Irish Jimmy’ among the Zuni dam- 
els, the description of Cochise, the great Apache 
chief, and the account of the vesper service in the | 
gtand old Jesuit sanctuary of San Xavier del Bae, | 
each in its way is novel, and suggest the general} 
material of the narrative portion of the work. The 
illustrations are striking and original. As a sub- | 
“ription book, it certainly has all the elements of | 
deserved success. : 


GILES’ Minority; or, Scenes at the Red House. 
A book for boys, by Mrs. Robert O. Reilly, au- 
thor of “Daisy's Companions,” &c. Pp. 275. Il- 
lustrated. 


Waar KATY pip AT SCHOOL. By Susan Coolidge, 
author of “What Katy Did.’ A lively book for | 


pular writer. Boston: Roberts aa 


sy bya 
. 278. Tllustrated. 





For the Companion. 


CHIPMUNK. 





A chipmunk lived in a hole, 
In front of a lady’s door, 

Where many a rat, and mouse, and mole, 
Had lived and flourished before. 









She watched one morning, alas! 
And pitiful ’twas te be; 

Old pussy was crouching in the grass, 
Aud a deadly foe was he. 





Then quick did the lady spring, 
But pussy was sure to beat; 

He brought the pretty pet chipmunk in, 
And laid it dead at her feet. 





Mourn squirrels, striped and red, 
A chippy that frisks no more ; 
But who'll live next in the vacant house 





Tn front of the lady’s door? E. L. E. 
Saini sites 


ANNIE’S VICTORY. 








A thrifty fellow was he; 
His cupboard was richly stored 
With maple seeds and hickory nuts,— 
A provident winter hoard. 








The grass round the chippy’s door 
Grew rank as a great green wall; 

He had to hoist on his hinder feet 
When he looked over at all. 





He lifted himself and looked 
A dozen times in a day; 

He whisked, and frisked, and leaped to a rock, 
And then he scampered away. 





The lady was very kind, 
As neighbors had ought to be; 

She scattered good things where he could find, 
And merrily watched to see. 








| “Odear! if I could only just have some of | 
| those flowers,’ thought Annic, as she passed a | 
garden gate. 

“Tl go in and smell them, I guess. They’ll be 
just as sweet for her if Ido,” she said, aloud, 

Annie looked up at the windows of Mrs. 
|Blank’s house. The blinds were shut. She | 
|; peeped around the corner of the house; there 
| was no one to be seen. | 

“Pll go in easy,” she thought, as she opened | 
the gate. But her little hands slipped, and bang | 
it went, making her heart beat as though it | 
would come right through her dress. 

“QO, my, if she heard!” and trembling and | 
frightened, she stood 2 moment. But there was 
no movement of the blinds and no step on the 
walk. 

“PH just smel/ and then I must go,’? she whis- 
pered, as she bent over the bright roses. 

“O, O! how sireet! and such a lot of ’em.” 
Annie looked up again at the blinds, 

“IT must take one, any way; she never would 
mind just one.’ So Annie walked along the 
path towards the gate, smelling of the flowers 
and longing to break off just one. ‘Maybe 
she’d let me have just one pink, but I sha’n’t 
steal it, though.’”? So she opened the gate with 
many a lingering look at the beautiful flowers. 

“T don’t suppose she’d care, but God would,” 
Annie said, as she slowly walked away. 

It was a struggle and a victory! 

Mrs. Blank had witnessed the whole through 
the closed blinds. She saw the perplexed look, 
the half yielding to temptation, and then the 
resolute turning away. 

When Annie again passed that way, Mrs. 
Blank went out and asked her to come into her 
garden and look at the flowers. 

Then she cut some of her brightest and sweet- 
est blossoms, and, with sprays of green, she | 
made a pretty bouquet, and gave it to Annie. 

Taking it, with a pleasant “Thank you,” Annie | 
stood quite still for a moment, then looking up, 
she said, timidly,— 

“Mrs. Blank, I came into your garden yester- 
day; but I didn’t take any thing. I only just 
smelled the flowers.” 

After this confession, Annie could enjoy her 
flowers, and went away quite happy. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





’ 
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THE VERDICT OF A LirTLE LADy.—Little Lil- 
lie D., just four years old, was looking out of the 
front window the other day, and hearing some 
of the company around her remark on the hand- 
some appearance of some passing person, gave 
her opinion on this wise: “I sinks any gemman 
wid a cigar in his mouth always looks ugly /” 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 

VOWEL CHANGES. 
CEXAMPLE.—Shut up; half a_quart; hard breath; 
flat-bottomed boat; bridge, in French. Answer,—Tent, 

pint, pant, punt, pont.) 
A marsh; what Judas held in charge ; 
Implore; an insect; very large. 
Mischievous sprite; a pastule; cull; 
A set of cards; and eight quarts full. 


Dull brown; a Spanish title; noise ; 
A hollow; one of Jacob’s boys. 


Unholy appetite; not found; 
For fear that; not first; hear a sound. 


A hole; to place; a favorite ; 
A cook’s utensil; gently smite. 


A sphere; a pod; the mouth of bird; 
A papal scal; on Sabbaths heard. 


To match; a bit; to-.measure; dumb; 
A small speck floating in the sun. 8. 0. R. 


2 
REBUS, 





A Poem. 


3. 
SCRIPTURAL ACROSTIC, 


Take first a mighty, valiant man, 
Who with strange weapons fought; 
And next a king, who on 2 bed 
Of iron comfort sought ; 
Then one whose mother taught him how 
A virtuous wonian to describe ; 
The surname of a traitor next, 
Whom priests too readily could bribe ; 
Then afterwards a prophctess 
Of fourscore years and four; 
And an Assyrian king whose aid 
King Ahaz did implore ; 
Lastly, a tribe whose daughters vexed 
The soul of Isaac’s wife, 
Until at last she fai 
“T’m weary of my life.” 








From earliest youth you’ve known the fame 

Of him whom these initials name ; 

His spear’s staff was like weaver’s beam, 

His brazen armor bright did gleam; 

Defying marshalled Isracl, 

God helped the hand by which he fell. 
M. T. C. 

4. 
BLANKS, 
(Fill the blanks with the same word transposed. } 


Do not —— that ——. 
Ned used —— of that —— in his bird —. 
he lamb — in the —. 
When the —— were brought in, Susie folded her 
— and said a—. 
There is a —— of —— in my work-box. 
U 





NO Tloo, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Venus’ Looking-glass; Hollyhock ; Lady’s Slip- 

er; Johnny-jump-up; Morning-glory ; Monkshood ; 

ack-in-the-Pulpit; Adders’ Tongue; Ten weeks’ 
stock; Job’s Tears; Crow’s-foot; Wakc-robin; 
Spring Beauty ; Tiger Lily ; Bachelor’s Button ; Love- 
lies bleeding. 

2. “Let us have peace.” 

3. Top, Umbrella, Lawn, Iris, Pay. TULIP—PANsY. 

4. Bred in the bone. 

5. Marched, charmed. Can see, Seneca. Desira- 
ble, abler side. Is not a rope, operations. 

6. Molasses Jug. 

7. Penmanship. 








We will send 12 flowering plants for $1,—your choice 

from 100 varieties. Forwarded by 
MAIL OR EXPRESS. 

For further information we refer you to our Tllus- 
trated Catalogue of Plants and Seeds. Sent 
free to all customers—and to others on receipt of 10c,— 
less than half the cost. 

Wm. E. Bowpircn, 645 Warren St., Boston, Mass. 





TO OWNERS OF HORSES. 

No one who has ever used Dr. Tobias’s Horse Venetian 
Liniment will ever be without it; it is a certain cure for 
Colic, Sore Throat, Cuts, Bruises, Old Sores. Warranted 
superior to any other; in pint bottles, at One Dollar. Sold 
by the Druggists. Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 9-2t 


Cc. M. CALE & CO., 
Importing Dealers in Foreign Postage Stamps, 
Concorp, N. H. 





EPILEPSY OR FITS 


A SURE CURE for this distressing complaint is now 
made known in a Treatise (of 48 octavo pages) on Foreign 
and Native Herbal Preparations, published by Dr. O. 
PHELPS Brown. The prescription was discovered by 
him in such a providential manner that he cannot con- 
scientiously refuse to make it known, as it has cured 
everybody who has used it for Fits, never I ng failed in 
asingle case. The ingredients may he obtained from eny 
druggist. A copy sent free to all applicants by mail. Ad- 














Price-List sent on application. 9—Itp 


dress Dr. O. PHELPS BROWN, 21 Grand Street, Jersey 
City, N. J. 8—2 
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The Sunscrivrion Price of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAVERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 

New een can commence at any time during 
the y 

Tuk C our ANION is sent to subseribers until an explicit 

order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 

ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMEN LF for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafis. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter, All po timasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 

shows to what time your subse ription is paid. 

RENEWALS.--Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be chan sed. 

DISCONTINUANCES,.—Remember that the 
must be notified by letter when 
his paper stopped 





Publishers 

a subscriber wishes 

All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
peper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
00k3 unless this is done, 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








AN ILLINOIS WONDER. 

The following reads like a fairy tale. We know 
no record of a fortune made so quickly and so easi- 
ly. The St. Louis Republican says: 
developments near 


From recent 
Mattoon, it seems as if Illinois 
has cnough natural gas power to supply all the need- 
fullight and heat, and throw her coal-ficlds away. 
Mr. Champion was boring for water, and became 
discouraged at lick of success and withdrew his drills, 
Up rushed a stream of carburetted hydrogen gas, 
with a roar that could be heard hundreds of* yards, 
anda smell that was not suggestive of the otto of 
roses or the balm of a thousand flowers. 

The stream of unpleasantness poured on, and 
Champion began to think about pulling up stakes 
and moving away from the mal-odorous spot of earth, 
Before he committed this rash act the thought struck 
him that the gas might be utilized, 

It had now been belching forth its disagreeable 
odor for several days, and he went near cnough to 
apply alighted whisp of straw to the spout. 

There was a very lively explosion, and sheets of 
fire seemed to cover the very heavens. The jet of 
gas continued to throw up a column of fire thirty 
feet high. It was a white, clear light, and left no 
smoke or odor, 

He had found his “golden goose.’ He had gas- 
works put up immediately and fixtures in his house. 
He conducted the gas to all his rooms for lighting 
purposes, and to his stores and fireplaces for heating. 

Then he applied the match and had a grand illu- 
mination. It waslike enchantment. He has broken 
his lamps and candlesticks, and warms and lights his 
house, and cooks, and eats, and sleeps by gas-light. 

He has no more use for moon or stars, turns up his 
enlightened nose at coal, and wood, and kerosene, 
and has no gas bills to pay to some bloated corpora- 
tion at the end of every month. 

Now he contemplates becoming a corporation 
himself, and lighting the town of Mattoon. Lately 
a neighbor of Champion, Mr. Dole, commenced bor- 
ing, and he has just struck gas on his place. There 
appears to be no doubt that Illinois has enough ready- 
made light and heat in her bosom to illuminate and 
warm her for ages to come. She may well claim to 
have the champion gas-works, 


” 


‘a ° in 
POLITE PICKPOCKETS, 

In the time of Robin Hood and his band of free- 
booting hunters, the poor were passed by and also 
the wealthier people who were kind to the poor, 
They claimed to be governed by principles of honor 
even in their thefts. Honor among thieves has not 
quite disappeared, even in Paris. The Pall Mall 
Gazette says nnoug the English visitors to Paris dur- 
ing the gay year were several 
pickpockets, who were, however, in most cases, re- 
ceived by the police of the festive city, so that, as 
the American poct sings, “the subsequent proceed- 
ings interested them no more.” 


season of the new 


There were some of 
the elite of the English practitioners—who are, how- 
ever, rivalled, if not excelled, in dexterity and 
ubiquity by their French compeers. The following 
story is told of the latter by a French journal: 


A physician, officially connected with the prison 
of Li Force and much beloved by his light-fingered 
pationts, perceived on leaving ‘the Varieties one 
evening, that his pocket had been picked and that 
his opera-glass was gone. Next day, on meeting the 
denizens of La Force, he expressed his displeasure at 
the occurrence, 

“It is all very well,” said he, “for you to say Tam 
popular among you, but I am treated just as others 
are. Some of your friends contrived to relieve me 
of my opera-glass last night, at the Varieties.” 

“That was only because they did not know you, 
doctor,” replied a prisoner. “Who was on duty at 
the Varieties last night?” he inquired, turning to a 
comrale. 

The answer was giv 





"ina whisper, 








THE 


“You shall have your glass to-morrow,” he added. 

Next day a person called on the physician’s wife. 
“Here,” said he, “are all the opera-glasses stolen 
two nights ago at the Varieties; please to point out 
the doctor’s. The lady having done so, the obliging 
pickpocket handed it to her, restored the others to 
their cases and disappeared. 





— 
A DUMB DIALOGUE, 

It wrenches one badly to step on the wrong stair, 
but few can help laughing at the awkward stride he 
makes. It is equally funny to see a man meet the 
wrong “customer,” and go to talking and gesticulat- 
ing at him as if he were somebody else. 


Jones went out to the deaf and dumb asylum the 
other day to inspect the institution. Upon‘entering, 
he encountered a man, evidently an inmate, and he 
at once endeavored to explain to the man by making 
signs upon his fingers that he wanted to look through 
the place. 

The man also made signs which Jones could not 
comprehend. Then Jones made other and more 
elaborate motions, which set the man at work with 
greater violence, and for the next ten minutes they 
stood in the hall gesticulating and twisting their 
fingers without either being able to comprehend what 
the other meant. Finally Jones became angry and 
in an outburst of wrath exclained,— 

“O, get out, you idiot! I’m tired of bothering with 
you!” 

Thereupon the man said, “That’s just what I was 
going to say about you.” 

“O, you can speak, can you? Then why didn’t 
you do so, and not keep me standing here motioning 
to you? I thought you were deaf and dumb.” 

“And I thought you were,” said the man. 

“T came here to inspect the asylum,” said Jones, 
“and I took you for a patient.” 

“That’s what I came here for, and I thought you 
were an attendant,” said the man. 

Here Jones and the man shook hands, and hunted 
up a genuine attendant, and went away happy. After 
this Jones will alw ays use his tongue, no matter 
where he is. 

--— fo 


AN OLD HOMESTEAD. 

It is a reproach to Americans that they care so lit- 
tle for the old home. In Europe families cling with 
affection to the old homestead for many generations. 
The Boston Transcript tells of one rare instance in 
this country. 


At the present day, when comparatively few sons 
continue through life to occupy the houses erected 
by their fathers, the following incident is worthy of 
record, In a town not twenty miles distant from 

Soston, on the 27th of November last, a family of a 
gentleman formerly in business in our city, now re- 
siding in the old homestead on the farm inherited 
from his ancestors, sat down to the two hundred and 
nineteenth Thanksgiving dinner at which the house- 
hold of some member of his family in the direct 
male line for eight generations had assembled under 
the same roof-tree. The house was built in 1654, and 
though it has since been frequently repaired and en- 
iarged, the old frame and rafters still remain. Prob- 
ably not many cases of such an uninterrupted annual 
observance of our New England festival can be found. 


-_—— 


THE DOG THAT SWAM TO MEETING. 

Dogs follow their masters anywhere and every- 
where they are allowed to; but a dog that will, of his 
own accord, do his master’s duty as well as his own, 
deserves a compliment from us all for his disposition 
if not for his judgment. A New Hampshire ex- 
change says: 


A dog belonging to a gentleman who lived near 
Chester was in the habit of not only going to church, 
but remaining quietly in the pew during the service, 
whether the master was there or not. One Sunday 
the dam at the head of a lake in the neighborhood 
gave way, so that the whole road was inundated. 
The congregation, in consequence, consisted of a few 
who came from some cottages close by, but nobody 
attended from the great house. The cle rgyman 
stated that while reading the Psalms he saw his 
friend, the dog, come slowly up the aisle, dripping 
with wet, having swum to get to church. He went, 
as usual, into the pew and remained to the end of 
the service. 





ones 
TOO SIGNIFICANT. 


A lady reporter sent to an aimee fair, w awed 
of a lot of new pigs, “They look too sweet to live 
minute.” 

Was it Mr. Walter Scott who thought lambs were 
lovely creatures—with mint sauce ? 

> 





A Goop sToRY is told of a Hartford alderman’s 
adventure in astrect car the other day. A woman, 
evidently from the north of England, with a market- 
basket on her arm, entered the car and took a seat 
opposite him. She then produced a little bag, out of 
which she took a ten-cent shinplaster. In the most 
polite manner—as becomes aldermen and all good 
citizens—the city father passed his right hand over 
to take the bill and secure the good woman her ticket 
and change. To his great surprise, she shifted the 
shinplaster to her left hand, and extending the 
brawny palm of her right, laid it on his open fist, and 
closed on him with a warm grip, and then began to 
shake heartily, remarking as she did so, “You have 
the best of me, friend, but I think I know that face !” 
It was a very ludicrous performance. 





PREMATURE Loss OF THE Harr, which is so common 
now-a-days, may be entirely prevented by the use of Bur- 
nett’s Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands of cases 
where the hair was coming out in handsful, and has never 
failed to arrest its decay, and to promote a healthy and 
vigorous growth. It is at the same time unrivalled as a 
dressing for the hair. A single application will render it 
soft and glossy for several days. 


Hien Livers, those indulging in ease and pleasure, and 
those of sedentary habits, can prevent Boils, Carbuncles, 
Gout, Red Skin, Eruptions, Pimples, Constipation, Piles, 


Drowsiness, Biliousness and other conditions induced by | 


such habits, by taking from four to six of Dr. Pierce’s 
Pleasant Purgative Pellets once a week, or, better still, 
one or two each night. Twenty-five cents a vial, by all 
Druggists. Com. 





“White's SPECIALTY FoR DYsPr 
eular to proprietor, H. G. White, C 


sia.” 
unbridgepoa:t, Mass. 





YOUTHS COMPANION. 


BURNETT’S COCOAINE 


Is an invaluable remedy for | 
| 

DANDRUFF. | 

Bostox, Ocr. 30. | 


T have used less than a bottle. The dandruff, and the 
irritation which caused it, have entirely disappeared, and | 
my hair was never before in so good ¢ wy | 

. FULLER. 


BALDNESS. 


sosTON, Nov. 24. 
I have used the contents of one bottle, and my bald pate 
is covered all over with young hair, about three-eighths 
° ys an inch long, which appears strong and healthy, and 


letermined to grow. | 
D. T. MERWIN. | 


| 
LOSS OF HAIR. 


Boston, Juty 19. 
One application allayed the itching and irritation; in | 
three or four days the redness and tenderness disappeared | 
—the hair ceased to fall, and I have now a thick growth | 
of new hair. | 
SUSAN R. POPE. 


IRRITATION OF THE SCALP. 


WATERVILLE, ME., SEPT. 15. 

I purchased a bottle only, for the purpose of a hair 
dressing; but, to my surprise, it yh is entirely removed the 
irritation of so long standing. I have recommended it to 

several of my friends, who were ‘afflic ted in the same way, 
and it has wholly eradicated the dis 


| 





| 





JOSEPH HILL, Jr. 
HAIR-DRESSING. 


New York, Sept. 22. 
For some time past I have been using your Cocoaine, | 
and think it far preferable to any thing I have ever used | 
ior the hair, | 
5—te FRANK LESLIE. 











& 27 E & MON’ TH to Male or Fem: ule Agents. 
Med é D) ELTY Co., Biddeford, Me 49- 


OATMEAL 


“NIRLS, don’t you want a real Photo (a gem) for your | 
E Albums? Enclose 10 cents and a 3-cent stz pa vag 
, 8— 





Nov- 
—13t 





GLYCERINE TOILET 
SOAP. Sold every whe re. 








WILLI AM 8, Wi ine hester, Ml. 

lV ONEY made rapidly with Stencil and Key C heck 
4 Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
FREE. 8. M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. M—ly 


50 ADDRESS OR VISITING Cards printed in 

best style, sent by mail for 25 cents. Samples of 15 

styles, all —, for 10 cents. Agent’s outfit, 20 cents. 
8—tf ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter St., Boston, 


W ANTED, AGENTS-—Male and Female, to sell 
an article needed in every family. Sells for $l, and | 
po ays large profit to age nt. Write for particulars to | 

—4t MORGAN & ALLEN, 57 John St., N. Y. city. | 


TY PE Type put up expressly 
* ers by the New E 

105 Washington Street, 

specimen book. 


A 48 PAcz Illustrated Prospectus for cight 
C standard money-making ges for agents. 

Sent Free on receipt of 10 cents. E. B. TRE -_ Pub- 

lis her, #05 Broadway, N. Y. —4t 


M U LTITUDES OF PEOPLE require an , Altera- 
tive, to restore the healthy action of their systems 
and correct the derangements that creep intoit. Sarsa- 

pa illas \vere used and valued, until several impositions 

were pal...ed off upon the public under this name. Ayer’s 

S uwrsaparilia is no imposition. 9—lt 








for Amateur Print- 
and Type Foundry, 
Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 




















VE \GETINE 1s compose “dl of. the pest veget table ingre- 
dients the dispensary of Nature furnishes. Their 
juices are extracted in a way which preserves their undi- 
minished medical properties, making it one of the greatest 
¢ cle ans¢ ors of the blood that can be put toge ther. 9—1t 


“OTHE MARVELLOUS COUNTRY.” 


Agents Wanted, »2tsstze'ssszst 


best aie Subscription Book 
— - 






of the year. Elegantly illus- 
Send for particulars to 
SHEPARD D& GILL, 


Boston. 





A new catalogue with colored Pictures—48 
pages—tells the boys and girls how to make 
money at home,—fun at home, etc., ete. It 
will please you. Sent free. 

J. JAY GOULD, 
20 Bromfield Street, 
e Boston, Mass, © 


“EARNEST MARKMAN’S 


Unele Ike. 

7 5 

ROAMER FAMILY. ) Kate and Harry. 

(Pinkie and Bo 

And their 10,000 mile balloon adventures, will de- 

Fav a boys and o. 100 page book. MER- 
ILE PUB. CO.,, St. Louis, Mo., mai 

oa io 10 cents. 


j—tf 
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. SEND FOR 
LIsT OF 






CLIFFORD C0., 
Perfumers, 


40 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





What is the use of buying a " good | 


shoe if it will be through at the toe in 
two weeks ? 


SILVER TIPS Prevent. this. 


9—4 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S* 
STEEL PENS. 
8 Sold by all dealers. ly 


$5 be 2 perday! Acents wanted! all Classes of wering peo- 
0 ple, of either sex, young or old, mak 


orus in their oe moments or all the time a at or rein 











23 . Access G. Stiuasett & Co., Pertiand. Mal 


FEB. 26, 1874, 


ewans p, 
Q 


Insurance Company, 
OF SAN FRANOISCO, OAL. 
Losses promptly paid at 


74 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, 


W. B. SEARS, Agent 


VERYBODY’S FRIEND; or, The Univeral 

4 Hand-Book; containing information on almost every 
— Ther avlor Magician; Parlor ‘Il e ntvic als: 
ical Quotations; Language of Flowe seful Recipes; 
| Historical Facts; Golden Maxims; Wits ha Humor, etc., 

etc. Price 25 cents. 

Short-Hand Without a Master. 
art of taking down Se rmons, Lectures, ‘I’ 
etc., may be acquired in a few hours. r rice - 

The Stump Speaker. Being a collection of Comie 
Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button. 
bursting Witticisms, Ridiculous Drolleries, F unny Stories, 
etc., etc., translated ‘into the four modern languages—Yan- 
kee’ Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian—for the convenience of 
| the public at large. Price 15 cents. 

Ventriloquism Made Easy, and the Second. 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and oth- 
ers, fully explained, In this little volume we place all the 
wonders of VENTRILOQUISM at the command of our young 
friends. Price 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent. by mail, postage ui Aid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS t OMIA 
1 Chambers Street, New York. 








By which the 











No, 


NOVELTY 
Printine-Presses, 


The best yet invented for Amateur 
and Business Purposes, and Uns a 
assed tor General Job Printers, Oy 
0,000 in use. ‘BEN VJ. O. WOoDs, 
Manufacturer, and Dealer in Every 

« Description of 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 
351 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








So Fc! ASTIN. 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES.}; Stowell & Co. 
DEE SE 


harlestown, Mass. 





None Perfect. 


CABLE SCREW WIRE 


THE BEST. 
S—4t 





Best 
Printing Presses. hfe! 
Size for Ba La- Size for s 
SOx: Env elopes, &e | 8 i i culars, 
Business Men do their own Printing and rr 
apes Boys and Amateurs have delight 
fulamusement and money making. Send stamp 
for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Cont 
el 





CELSIO® 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 
The Life of Jesus for Young People. 





Over 600 quarto pages with 100 full-page illustr ations. 
Price $3. No parent can afford to keep this book from his 





family. Address H.S. GOODSPEED & CO., 
47—13t 37 Park Row, New York. 
2, & 
RA oid 
Be, 
we. 
Brew < 
<5; i] 
BS ae 
45 Ho 
ee 
ae a 





A great want provided for. Entire relief from the bs 
ing practice of ordinary threading. Indispensable tot r 
dim-sighted; it helps all. Simple, quick, une rring—thoge 

clouds darken or lamps are dim. Agents w: anted—% We 
and women. Big profits; selis itself. Samples sent He 
mailon receipt of 50c; with 12 Machine Needles $1 fe 
Agents order Price List of Thre ader and Machine Needle 
‘Addvess IXL NEEDLE WORKS, Ansonia, Ct. 














Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston. 
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